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LENNOX BERKELEY 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra. 
Nocturne for Orchestra. 
Overture (1947) for Orchestra. 


Six Preludes for Piano. 
Stabat Mater for, Six Solo Voices and Orchestra. 
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Serenade for Strings. 
Symphony. 
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Symphonietta for Orchestra. 
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THE MUSICAL 
QUARTERLY 


PauL LANG, Editor 
(Published in America) 


“ By far the most important of the American periodicals from the 
point of view of musical scholarship is The Musical Quarterly. 
It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has published 
valuable contributions from most of the leading writers on music 
in Europe and America.”—Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, Third Edition (1928) (Vol. IV, p. 121). 
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R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
(99106). 6s. 6d. 


The original version (90722) is 
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CAPRIOL SUITE 
PETER WARLOCK 
(99100). 7s. 6d. 


The original version (90818) is for 
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by Maurice Jacobson. 
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SCHUMANN—Clara Schumann 


Papillons, Op. 2... 2/6 
Carnaval, Op. 9 ae 3/- 
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Music for the Man 
who Enjoys Hamlet 
B. H. HAGGIN 


This book by the music critic of the New 
York Nation is written as a guide to the 
music with which the reader must become 
familiar if he is to acquire insight into a 
number of great works—a guide which 
takes him through works of Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert and others, telling 
what things there are to listen for. This 
book will teach, provoke, and excite new 


interest. 
Illustrated with Music Examples 8s 6d net 


Current book list on request from 
12 Park Place - St James’s - London SWI 


Dennis Dobson Limited 


Manuscripts. Wanted 


Reputable American publisher wishes 
to review new music from outstanding 
English composers, with a view to pub- 
lication. 


Sacred and secular songs and sacred and 
secular choral music. 

Only music of the highest possible 
standard will be considered. 


We offer the standard royalty contract 
used by the Standard American publishers. 
We bear all the publication expense. 


Do not send manuscripts—first write us in 
detail regarding your manuscripts, your 
musical background, position, etc. 

We will notify you if and when to send 
the manuscripts. 


R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 
725 Boylston St. - Boston 16 - Mass. - U.S.A. 
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* 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


OLIVER STRUNK, Editor-in-Chief 
CaRL PARRISH, Business Manager 
NATHAN BRODER DONALD J. GROUT 
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CONTENTS 
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On Certain Manuscripts of Mozart’s, 
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Alfred Einstein 
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Musicians .. .. Edward Lowinsky 


“Hot” Rhythm in Negro Music Richard A. Waterman 


Reviews of Books and Music by Manfred Bukofzer, Hans 

David, D. J. Grout, John Gutman, Glen Haydon, R. S. Hill, 

Kathi Meyer-Baer, Paul Nettl, M. D. Herter Norton, and 

Gustave Reese. Communications, Correspondence, and 
Official Notices. 


* 
During 1948 the Fournal will be published in February, May, 
and November for the members of the American Musicological 
Society, all of whom will be entitled to receive it on payment 
of annual dues. Applications for membership in the Society 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Edward N. Waters, 
Division of Music, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Address all editorial communications to the Editor-in-Chief, 
132, McCormick Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
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THE 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Edited by GEOFFREY SHARP 


VOL. IX, NO. 1 FEBRUARY, 1948 
CONTENTS PAGE 

The Slow Movement of Brahms’ First Symphony. . §. T. M. Newman ; 4 
Goethe’s “Erster Verlust” set to music by Verdi . . Frank Walker P : 13 
Daughter of the Pharaohs. ; . Vincent Godefroy . 18 
| Kienek’s Later Music (1930— 1947) . Robert Erickson . 


TuE Music Review is published in February, May, August and November, on the first of the month. Single 
copies, 7s., t 4d. ; annual subscription, 28s., post free to all parts of the world, from the publishers or 
obtainable through any bookseller. 

Manuscripts, material for review and letters to the Editor should be addressed to :—Geoffrey Sharp, Joseph's, 
The Street, Takeley, Essex. All other correspondence to the publishers:—W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 3 and 4, 
Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


DELIUS 
By ARTHUR HUTCHINGS 


Professor of Music in the University of Durham 


This is an important book, for it presents the first critical biography of 
Delius by one who was neither a relation nor a personal friend. It is also a 
detailed study of the technique and sources of inspiration of one of the great 
English composers. Professor Hutchings analyses with sympathy and 
penetration the qualities and limitations of the composer’s complex character. 
He describes vividly Delius’ adventurous life during the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century, and the time of his later happiness and success in France 
at Grez-sur-Loing. The latter half of the book is a consideration of Delius’ 
work in its various forms. The author attempts to analyse, with numerous 
examples, the beauties of such famous works as Sea Drift and Brigg Fair, and 
he places new emphasis on the composer’s choral writing. The book concludes 
with an assessment of Delius’ position amongst other composers and a 
valuation of his work. Appendices give a valuable catalogue of works with 
dates of composition and the names of publishers as well as a detailed list of 
recordings. 


Illustrated with a Frontispiece and photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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PLEASE 
REMEMBER 
MUSIC’S 
OWN 
CHARITY 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity for 
musicians entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions 
that disburses thousands of 
pounds annually to unem- 

- ployed, destitute, sick and aged 
professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors 
to its funds. Will you please 
help in this great work? 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 


BARONESS RAVENSDALE 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


16, JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C. | 
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Fditorial 


THE post-war concert advertisements in the daily Press, considered as a whole, 
cannot fail to sadden and disgust any music-lover of discernment—particularly 
if he or she remembers those of ten and more years ago. 

Music is not the only phase of life in which vulgarity of presentation has 
become the rage, but there is no reason why vulgarity shared should become, 
ipso facto, vulgarity condoned. Here are a pair of examples taken from the 
Times of 3rd January: 


VIENNESE OPERATIC EVENING. 


EILEEN JOYCE - 
iano Concerto in A minor (Grieg TITER. 

LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: MuIR MATHIESO Conductor: BASIL CAMERON. 
ae re! ALBERT HALL. Mon. Seine, January 19th, ROYAL ALBERT HALL. SuN., JAN. “18th, at 7. 

t 
Here follow the programme and promoter’s name. Tickets: 2s. 6d. yg deus —_ - 8212, Chappell s, &e. 


We suggest that those impresarios, famous or the reverse, who have lately 
been advertising soloists with greater prominence than the music—presumably 
with the intention of stimulating a moronic public capable of fawning on 
personalities but not of appreciating art—should honour their potential patrons 
with a return to normal procedure and announce the music first as being the 
intelligent adult’s primary interest. We can then read further and make up 
our minds whether the advertised artists will be worth crossing the road to 
hear in the music they have elected, or been hired, to play or sing. 

This would at least make pleasanter reading, but better listening is not so 
easily assured. 

In answer to an unguarded article by Ralph Hill in the second issue of the 
Penguin Music Magazine, Thomas Russell, formerly a playing member and 
now chairman and managing director of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
has produced a booklet, Words and Music, in which he focuses most of his 
attention on this problem in its various aspects. 

For some years London has been desecrated by a surfeit of ill-prepared, 
shoddy, so-called professional music-making the object of which has been 
camouflaged barely if at all: to make as much money as possible for the 
promoter by restricting programmes to a handful of already hackneyed works 
and by cutting rehearsal time to the minimum. 


Several factors have combined to assist the music speculators: 
(i) the automatic lowering of standards in time of war, 


(ii) the fluctuating and largely uneducated public of a great city under 
war conditions, 


(iii) the relative scarcity of other forms of entertainment 


and others which have already been discussed in these pages and elsewhere. 


i 


2 THE MUSIC REVIEW 


But Mr. Russell has a word of special condemnation for the Press critics. 
While admitting that the critic has to attend more concerts and listen to more 
music than he can possibly enjoy, Mr. Russell maintains that: 
. . . When his [the crific’s] opinions become fixed by middle age, or by the boredom 
of his pursuit, the search for truth may deteriorate to an effort towards proving 
preconceived prejudices. 

He continues that: 


. .. young people cannot be expected to assess accurately the value of a particular 
critic’s remarks; they know neither the man nor his background, and can do little 
more than accept the influence of his written word,... 
This is very much to the point and difficult to refute. We imagine Mr. Russell 
-would agree to except from his general castigations the critical acumen and 
artistic insight of Neville Cardus and the trenchant pugnacity of that fine old 
warrior Ernest Newman when bent on the exposure of humbug. But then 
what have we left? 

Of course there are mitigating circumstances; but they are not very con- 
vincing. We have, or perhaps we should say ‘“‘had”’, friends among the critics 
on our national dailies, any one of whom could be relied on to prevaricate that 
he had not sufficient space to develop his views. This at first seems a valid 
excuse, though there is no intrinsic reason why a short notice should be essen- 
tially rubbishy in content. But, to coin a phrase, here lies more than meets 
the eye. Some of the newspapers which can spare a mere three inches of single 
column for concert notices carry a page, or a quarter of their entire area, devoted 
to sport. Far be it from us to decry sport, we merely put music rather 
higher. 

There are a number of people, including ourselves, who read the Sunday 
Times simply in order not to miss one of Newman’s articles; for a time we also 
subscribed to the Manchester Guardian, even though it arrived a day late, in 
order to read Cardus’ impressions of Hallé concerts. In other words, a music 
critic, as contrasted to a mere scribbler, can add something tangible to his 
paper’s prestige. Of course articles have to be cut,—even THE Music REVIEW 
faces this problem four times a year,—but cuts should not be made without 
reference to the author even if he has to be roused in the small hours to answer 
the telephone. ‘ 

At rock bottom, then, music critics have their shortcomings to answer for. 
The conclusion cannot be avoided. 

Some time ago Menuhin gave a shocking performance of the Elgar Concerto. 
Among the national dailies only Ralph Hill made this clear, while others lapsed 
into ecstasies over a famous name. Only this season Edwin Fischer and the 
L.P.O. under Basil Cameron fared very badly with the Brahms B flat Concerto 
at Covent Garden. The whole concert sounded under-rehearsed, with 
Sibelius’ Tapiola giving an impression of a multitude of disparate parts trying 
vainly to achieve cohesion; while in the Brahms Fischer wandered like an old 
man brooding on past triumphs: odd phrases and sequences in his playing were 
magnificent but the final impression was inchoate, as if long-taxed concentration 
had wilted under the strain. No newspaper criticism that we saw got within 
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EDITORIAL 3 


recognizable distance of a true estimate of this unfortunate affair. One is left 
wondering why not? 

Equally there is no avoiding the conclusion that this particular concert was 
a blot on an exceptional record. For, contrary to most London concerts, those 
of the L.P.O. at Covent Garden are generally well-prepared, with an average of 
three rehearsals, and often attain a higher standard than any other English 
orchestra except the Hallé under its permanent conductor, John Barbirolli. 

The London Philharmonic have had no permanent conductor since their 
great days under Sir Thomas Beecham before the war. To find his successor 
is to-day their most urgent need, a fact of which Mr. Russell is fully aware, and 
it is no secret that stones are not being left unturned, or, should we say, con- 
ductors untried. Some of the performances given with Bruno Walter, Victor 
de Sabata and Eduard van Beinum (particularly of Berlioz) have been fine 
enough to encourage the belief that once the right man is found this orchestra 
will again rank with the finest in the world. 

The whole problem of re-establishing a high standard of orchestral playing 
is complicated by the lack of a first-class concert hall anywhere in the South of 
England and the apparent inability or unwillingness of any body, private or 
public, to go ahead and build one. Admittedly, Covent Garden Opera House 
fulfils most of the essential conditions when an apron stage is built over the 
orchestra pit; but in these days, when the pampering of labour is considered 
more important than any other facet of human existence, we are told that the 
work is impracticable. Such shilly-shallying can only be met with a categorical 
denial: it is nothing of the kind. There are at least ten hours between the 
fall of the curtain on Saturday night and the start of Sunday morning’s 
orchestral rehearsal. This is a comparatively small matter which could surely 
be settled satisfactorily if a genuine effort were made. That effort must be 
made, for the resultant increase in brilliance of tone is quite astonishing. We 
have experienced it—and what could be done once can be done again. 

But let us revert to the critics and the rhetorical question we left in mid-air. 
Readers may have noticed that on balance the Sunday concerts in the Royal 
Albert Hall, which are presented on the basis of one rehearsal, are more often 
reported (we will not say criticized) in the daily Press than those at Covent 
Garden. Supposing the critics have any choice in what they “cover”, this 
shows a suspicious lack of artistic insight among the critical fraternity, to say 
the least. Small wonder then that it is being said that music critics are 
appointed, not for their musical understanding and background which may be 
anything from madrigals to country-dancing, but because they have managed 
to meet the right people in Fleet Street pubs. 


GEOFFREY SHARP 
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The Slow Movement of Brahms’ First Symphony 


A reconstruction of the version first performed 
prior to publication 


BY 
S. T. M. NEWMAN 


THE circumstances which inspired the following enquiry into a problem hitherto 
only very partially explored can best be explained in the words of a letter of 
August, 1943, signed J. Douglas H. Dickson and intended for publication. 

“Sometime ago I found in my father’s papers a programme of the Cambridge 
University Musical Society’s 150th Concert of 8th March, 1877, piously preserved and 
docketted by him as recording in its prefatory remarks that the first foundation dated 
from a concert held in the Red Lion Hotel on 8th December, 1848, by the St. Peter’s 
College (i.e. Peterhouse) Musical Society, of which college he was for many years Senior 
Fellow.—This C.U.M.S. concert was given on the occasion of the conferring of an Hon. 
Doctorate of Music on Joachim (who came and played and conducted), and included 
the first performance in England of a ‘Symphony in C minor (M.S.)’, now Op. 68, as 
an acknowledgement by Brahms of the University’s compliments in offering him also 
an Hon. Doctorate which he could not (or would not) come to Cambridge to receive 
and which could not be conferred in absentia. 

“T recently showed this programme to Sir Adrian Boult, and in reading the analytical 
notes of the symphony he at once pounced on the musical quotation of what is there 
described as ‘a second melody’ in the slow movement—a second melody which is not 
there now.” 


Mr. Dickson thereupon attempted an elucidation of the problem which 
went far towards a revelation of the radical differences between the form and 
character of the movement as performed at Cambridge in March, 1877, and as 
published in the following November and now known to the world at large. 
But that attempt was based almost entirely on the evidence provided by the 
Cambridge programme and an illuminating passage in Tovey’s analytical essay 
on the Symphony. I was privileged to read what Mr. Dickson had written, 
and at once felt convinced that a great deal more evidence could be brought to 
bear upon the matter which might confirm the essential points of his argument, 
and indeed carry it further. 

The Cambridge analytical programme is unsigned, but there is conclusive 
evidence to show that it was written by Macfarren, who at that time occupied 
the chair of music at Cambridge. On 13th February Joachim wrote to Brahms 
from London requesting that the score at least might be sent immediately 
“for it is customary at the bigger orchestral concerts in this country for the 
programme (usually this amounts to a small book) to contain an analysis with 
quotation of the chief themes, etc.”. ‘‘In diesem Fall tibernimmt Macfarren 
die Redaktion, und er pflegt diese mit Sachkenntnis und Warme wahrzuneh- 
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men.” Therefore, he continues, Brahms can well understand how pressing 
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the matter is. Joachim himself required an opportunity to make himself 
thoroughly familiar with the score before the rehearsal in London on 3rd 
March, and his next (undated) letter acknowledging the receipt of the score 
and parts shows him about to set off for a week’s tour to Liverpool and Notting- 
ham armed with the score, which, he explains, ‘‘habe ich vorlaufig Macfarren 
gegeben, der sie heute wiederbringt’’. 

The Musical Times of 1st April, 1877 (p. 170), contained an extensive 
account by a special correspondent of Joachim at Cambridge and of the 
concert there. The Symphony is not discussed in any detail, a fuller considera- 
tion of the work being deferred to a later number in view of the forthcoming 
performances in London. In the letter of 13th February quoted above, 
Joachim advised Brahms not to allow Cusins of the Philharmonic to perform 
the work first, since he was only a mediocre conductor, but reassures him 
about ‘‘the Crystal Palace man” (7.e. Manns) who “may not be a wonderful 
musician, but takes marvellous pains’ (see Edwin Evans Handbook of Brahms’ 
Music preface to this Symphony, footnote page 2). Accordingly the second 
English performance was given at the Crystal Palace under Manns at the 
Twenty-first Saturday Concert on 31st March, for which the analytical pro- 
gramme was supplied by Grove. The Royal Philharmonic Society’s perform- 
ance under Cusins followed on 16th April. For this third performance Mac- 
farren provided an analytical programme which proves on comparison with the 
Cambridge programme to be substantially a reprint of the latter with some 
slight revision of wording, but also with one or two very important additions a 
propos the slow movement, which may perhaps owe something to Grove, but 
which more probably reflect the vivid impression made on him by certain 
passages in performance. 

The promised critical appreciation of the Symphony appeared in The 
Musical Times of Ist May (p. 219) wherein, it may be observed, the critic writes 
of the slow movement: “Here one exquisite melody follows another without 
interruption” and adds the observation, already made by Grove in his note, 
“at times the spirit of Schubert seems to breathe in the music’’. 

These three English performances of the spring of 1877 therefore afford us 
three distinct analytical programmes furnished with pretty extensive quota- 
tions, the work of two independent authors, based in one instance upon a study 
of the score alone prior to any performance or rehearsal, in the other two in- 
stances upon both a study of the score and the experience of a performance. 
Short of the original conducting score itself one could not look for better 
evidence as to the thematic material, form and general character of the second 
movement as then performed. 

What is the character of the movement which these programmes reveal? 
It is indeed well expressed in that single sentence quoted above from The 
Musical Times, one exquisite melody following another without interruption. 
And it is precisely these last two words which belie that ‘‘digression’’ so 
“impassioned and expansive’ (to use Tovey’s words) which breaks in upon us 
after only four bars of the movement with which we are familiar. We must 
refrain, as I shall show, from referring to what these programmes depict as the 
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“original version” of the movement. Let us name it the “original concert 
version”. This we can reconstruct in its main outlines by a careful collation 
of the three programmes and comparison with the published score. 

(Abbreviations used. Macfarren’s Cambridge note—M1. Grove’s Crystal 
Palace note (1877)—G. Macfarren’s Philharmonic note—Mz. Brahms’ 
published score—B). 

Each author is at pains to explain (by a different argument) the relation of 
of E major to the tonality of the first movement. Thereatter M1 
proceeds— 

“The plan of the Andante is that of a Rondo, with this twofold idea for its 
commencement, 


(A) Violin (B) Haut. 


— 


the latter portion being interrupted before its course is finished by the re-entry 
of the first, played by all the string instruments’’. 

G. gives the quotation in full, covering 15 bars, noting “Fag. 8va.” against 
the opening, sketching in the horn bars 2-4, and showing the re-entry of the 
strings in unison at the point of the oboe’s high B. (G. correctly quotes rhythm 


of bar 3.) This 15-bar passage comprises B. bars 1-4 (but N.B. cadence J | J: ) 


and 17-27. Below it is added in brackets “The quotation is a mere skeleton 
designed to show only the most essential features’. 

G. proceeds—‘‘This is immediately followed by an intense passage in the 
strings’: and quotes a passage of six bars, viz. the Violin I line of B. bars 27-33 
(first note) with the swell of <> taken to ff. Now M1 makes no reference to 
this passage at all, but it obviously made so strong an impression upon him 
when he heard it that M2 makes good the omission as follows. ‘A passage of 
dazzling intensity succeeds the completion of the chief theme’’—melodic quota- 
tion of seven bars to first chord of B. bar 34 which indicates the upper three 
strings at this point—‘‘and from the last note of this quotation, there begins 
an effect of orchestration that has not a precedent, resulting from the descent 
of the second violins in 8ths above the violas, and both below another descending 
passage for the first violins’, viz. B. bars 34-37, but, as will be immediately 
evident from what follows, there must have been a different cadence (possibly 
an intervening bar or two at 38) preparing for B major and not for C sharp 
minor. For M2 continues (in the words of Mr) ‘“‘A second melody succeeds 
this’, and then quotes a theme in B major which, except for one important 
figure, does not appear anywhere in the published score. Of this ‘‘second 
melody” Mz gives six bars and M2 seven bars (plus a note) of the violin line, 
with a five-sharp signature, no doubt for convenience (the rhythm of the 
fifth bar of Mz being misquoted). But G. furnishes much fuller evidence 
regarding this theme. We have seen that after his first fifteen-bar quotation 
he proceeds “This is immediately followed by an intense passage in the strings’. 
After quotation of the same he continues “and this again by a second subject 
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also in the strings, in which the first three notes of the former quotation 
(No. 11 [= A quoted above]) are employed in the harmony”. 
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(Grove gives ‘B’ as the third note of the melody, probably a misprint, as Mr 
and M2 concur in G sharp. G’s quotation ends with the first note of the 
seventh bar and misprints F sharp as second note of bar 6, for which Mr and 
2 have tied G sharp. The last bar is added from Mz.) 

It is quite obvious that this “‘second subject’, so intimately related to the 
motif of the first, as G. points out, yields, by a different approach from that 
known to us, the passage which appears in B. bar 76 and following, and which 
is in fact (from bar 71 to go) the varied, partly transposed, and expanded 
restatement of that “digressive’’ passage (bars 4-17) which, as we have seen, 
does not obtrude upon the uninterrupted opening melody of this original 
concert version. We have no clear indication that this “second subject” 
proceeded on the lines of B. bars 76-90, but if not exactly so, yet I think we may 
conclude that it must have been roughly after this manner, from our com- 
mentators’ next remarks. 

The assertion of Macfarren that the plan of the movement is a Rondo is 
immediately explained by the next occurrence. M2 (echoing M1) proceeds— 
“and then the opening (B) recommences, but without formally concluding leads 
to a half-close on the dominant of C sharp minor, in which key is an episode 
having this for its chief theme’’,—quotation of four bars of oboe melody, 
viz. B. bars 38-41. Mr is content to add “Observe, in its progress the use 
made of the third bar of the subject (A)”’ (indicating B. bars 49 foll. we may 
presume). But once again Macfarren was so obviously impressed by the 
colouring of this passage when he heard it performed that in Mz he interpolated 
the following immediately after the oboe quotation: ‘‘The contrast of the tone 
of the clarionet beautifully characterises the change of key for an after phrase— 
an example this, in the happy apposition of varieties of sound, of what may be 
called the poetry of instrumentation”. 

It will have been remarked that Macfarren is careful to indicate that the 
resumption of the first theme is from the fifth bar, the second “‘idea”’ which he 
labelled (B). Such a resumption we find in B. bar go, and it is this fact which 
suggests that the continuation of the second subject may have been on the 
lines of bars 76-90. Grove merely remarks ‘‘The opening melody then returns 
in its original key, but is prolonged into a passage for the oboe, with an answer 
from the clarinet’’—quotation of seven bars showing oboe and clarinet 


1 Incidentally, I find it curiously evocative of Schumann’s ‘‘Allnachtlich im Traume’”’ from the : 
Dichterliebe, no doubt an entirely irrelevant association. 
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(B. 38-44)—‘‘the sound of which shows how deeply Mr. Brahms has imbibed 
Schubert’s spirit in the continuation of his darling wind instruments. . . . The 
accompaniment to this—violins and violas above in staccato chords—is in the 
happiest vein. After much more beautiful work, which space alone forbids 
one quoting, the movement ends with the original melody distributed between 
a Solo Violin and the Flute, and accompanied with great ingenuity and charming 
effect’. This description of the last phrase of the movement, brief and slight 
as it is, when supplemented by Macfarren’s closing remarks, gives a very clear 
view of the remainder of the movement. M2 (slightly rewording M1) concludes 
—‘‘Once more returning to the matter in E, there is a great variety in the 
instrumentation, the leading idea (A) being played by wind instruments and the 
subsidiary thought (B) by a horn, hautboy, and solo violin in three octaves, 
the last-named instrument remaining prominent throughout the Coda, where 
the artist seems to linger tenderly among the graceful thoughts we are as 
loathe to leave as he’. 

It is not improbable that from the beginning of the C sharp minor episode 
we can find in the published score all that followed from that point to the end 
of the original concert version if we read ahead from bar 38 to the end (bar 128) 
omitting bars 71-89 inclusive and reading the rhythm dg ¢ in the cadence of 
bar 70. This gives us the resumption of the ‘‘original melody” (G.) of fifteen 
bars with the scoring indicated by both commentators, and a coda of 28 bars, 
whose length and general character appear to be very faithfully portrayed by 
Macfarren. There is, however, one very strong reason against an unquestion- 
ing acceptance of this conclusion, one indeed which opens up the larger question 
whether the published version is in fact /atey than this original concert version. 
But before discussing this, let us briefly summarise the plan of the movement 
which emerges. 


Phases described and quoted by Macfarren Equivalent passages in published score 
and Grove 

I. 15-bar melody (uninterrupted). Bars 1-4 and 17-27. 

2. Passage of dazzling intensity for 27-37 but different cadence. 
strings: 

3. ‘Second subject’”’ in B major. (5 bars quoted by M. and G.) plus 

76-90? 

4. Resumption of original melody in E Equivalent to bar 17 and following, 
(from 5th bar) but with half-close on with different cadence. 
dominant of C sharp minor. 

5. Episode beginning in C sharp minor 38-66 (probably thus far). 


(oboe and clar. soli) and subsequent 
development of (A). 


6. Resumption of “opening melody”’ 66-70 and 90-100. 
(‘matter in E’’), scoring described. 
7. Coda (with solo violin prominent). Possibly 100-128. 


The movement is thus a rondo (see Macfarren) with two episodes (the second of 
which continues as development) and a coda. If my conjecture is correct as 
to the length of phases 3, 5 and 7, this movement could have been shorter than 
the published version by not more than a dozen bars, ifsomany. For although 
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the passage of bars 5-17 (actually 12 bars) is excluded, as also bars 71-75, we 
have to take into account the additional first five bars of the ‘‘second subject” 
and very possibly an additional bar or two at two cadences (see phases 2 and 
4 above). But if not substantially shorter the movement was certainly 
simpler, both in design and in its emotional demand on the listener, than that 
which we know. 

Now for the problem raised by the Coda, which can best be introduced in 
the words of Tovey,” writing of the opening of the movement—‘‘This melody 
begins with a beautiful four-bar phrase which one could expect to be continued 
in equally quiet and regular strains; but as will be seen the continuation is 
impassioned and expansive. Sir George Grove, in his analysis® of this Sym- 
phony, tells us that the passage which thus breaks into the quiet melody was 
an afterthought, added after the Symphony had been performed in public. 
If so, the whole movement must have been different in design, for in its present 
form this passage plays a most important part in the structure of the last three 
pages.” The nail which Tovey has so adroitly hit on the head is that compact 
link of less than two bars length which in bars 4-5 and again in bars 71-72 
opens out in a trice from ‘‘quiet melody” into “impassioned and expansive 
digression’, and which is surely nothing less than the motif which so forcefully 
announces the Allegro of the first movement (bar 38) and plays so vital a part 
therein. Now, as Tovey so rightly points out, this motif (or link) plays a 
most important part in the last thirteen bars of the coda. From this fact there 
are two possible deductions; either the last part of the coda of the original 
concert version differed from the published version, or else it twice introduced 
for the first time in that movement a motif the relevance of which could hardly 
be apparent seeing that in that version it was not present as a factor in deter- 
mining the course of events as it is in the published version. It would therefore 
seem impossible to accept the second deduction, and yet I feel that it may well 
be nearer the truth. Grove’s observation, just quoted, about “an after- 
thought’’, added after the Symphony had already been performed, is naturally 
based on the belief that the version played at the English performances of 
March-April, 1877, was an earlier verion than that published in the following 
November. But was it? 

The evidence relating to the last stages of Brahms’ work upon the Symphony 
prior to the first performance at Karlsruhe on 4th November, 1876, and indeed 
to the reception of the work at that and the four other German performances 
which preceded the Cambridge Concerts, assumes a new importance in the light 
of these analytical programmes. I infer from Joachim’s careful explanation 
to Brahms, that analytical programmes with quotation of themes were, if not 
unknown, at least not customary in Germany at that time. Therefore we 
cannot expect precisely similar detailed evidence from German sources. But 
what may we learn from diary and letters? 

Some, but not all, of the story is given in Altmann’s preface to the Eulenberg 


2 Essays in Musical Analysis. Vol. I, p. 89 (taken from his Programme Notes for the Mein- 
ingen Orchestra Concerts, 1902). 
3 The reference is to Grove’s analysis of 13 April, 1878; not to that of March, 1877. 
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miniature score. We begin with the two following entries in Clara Schumann’s 
diary :— 

25th September, 1876. ‘“‘Johannes spielte mir zwei Symphonie Satze vor, 
was mich enorm interessiert hat—ich warte noch auf die zwei anderen Satze 
. .. Grossartig sind die zwei (1 und letzter Satz) .. .” 

We may conclude that the 2nd and 3rd movements were still not completed 
to Brahms’ satisfaction. 

1oth October. ‘“‘Spielte mir Johannes seine ganze Symphonie vor’. She 
cannot hide her disappointment (see Altmann). ‘‘Es fehlt mir der Melodien- 
Schwung, so geistreich auch sonst die Arbeit ist.” She wants to tell him as 
much, but feels she must wait until she hears it properly on the orchestra. 

Observe that it was not the occasion of her hearing movements 1 and 4 for 
the first time which elicited this criticism, but the first occasion of her hearing 
the middle movements, though she does not specify any particular movement 
here. 

Altmann mentions a letter of Brahms to Desoff ‘‘from which we learn that 
Brahms shortened the two middle movements just before they were copied for 
the first rehearsal’. ‘‘Hoffentlich merkt man nicht’’, added Brahms, “‘dass nun 
gewaltsam gekiirzt ist. Das Finale verlangt die Riicksicht.” 

On 4th November came the first performance at Karlsruhe under Desoff, 
followed on 7th November by the Mannheim performance under Brahms. 
The third performance, at Munich under Brahms, is described in a letter of 
Hermann Levi (22nd November) to Clara Schumann in the course of which he 
observes that he has his doubts about the two middle movements, ‘‘so schén 
sie an sich sind, so scheinen sie mir doch eher in eine Serenade oder Suite zu 
passen als in eine sonst so grossangelegte Symphonie’”’. 

Passing over the Vienna performance of 17th December, again under 
Brahms, we are next confronted by this entry in Clara Schumann’s diary, 
dated 16th January, 1877—‘‘War die Probe zum Gewandhausconcert .. . 
Uber das Adagio werde ich mir noch kein Urteil zutrauen, ehe ich es nicht noch 
einige Male gehért.” By “‘das Adagio”, about which she will not yet venture 
a judgment, she means “‘the slow movement”’ (1.e. the Andante sostenuto) and 
not the introduction to the finale. This is apparent from the letter to Brahms 
quoted below. (Similarly, Joachifn briefly reporting the success of the Cam- 
bridge performance in a letter to Brahms of mid-March, writes ‘‘namentlich 
das Adagio und der letzte Satz taten’s den Leuten an” wherein (pace the clock 
chimes) I believe the reference is to the “‘slow movement’’.) 

Clara Schumann had travelled from Berlin to Leipzig especially to hear the 
Gewandhaus performance (she had not been at any of the other performances). 
The concert took place on 19th January, and when she wrote to Brahms on 
12th February her “‘einige Male” of hearing “‘das Adagio” probably amounted 
to three, viz. two rehearsals and the concert. After confessing that she would 
rather have told him than put in writing what she wished to say of the Sym- 
phony, she proceeds “In one point you have without knowing it done what I 
wished mit der Umanderung des Adagio. Zwischen dem I. und letzten Satze 
bedarf der Geist nach meiner Empfindung etwas der Ruhe, eines Gesanges, 
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wenigstens am Anfange ohne die kunstvolle Umkleidung, die einen zu keinem 
recht klaren Bewusstsein der eigentlichen Melodie kommen lasst’’. (Her 
further remarks refer to the subsequent movements.) Could anything more 
clearly express the nature of that “Kiirzung’’ to which Brahms subjected the 
movement sometime between the playing of his original version to Clara on 
10th October and the copying of the parts for the performance of 4th Novem- 
ber? Clara says nothing about shortening, her word is ‘“‘Umanderung”. And 
her “‘wenigstens am Anfange ohne die kunstvolle Umkleidung’”’ which, she 
objects, obscures a really clear knowledge of the melody, exactly describes the 
difference between the version revealed by the analytical programmes and that 
which Brahms later published. It fits the case so well that we must conclude 
that the movement as originally played to Clara in October, 1876, was sub- 
stantially the same as, if not indeed identical with, that which was in Simrock’s 
hands for publication by May, 1877, and which came from the press the 
following November. And where there is not a vestige of evidence to indicate 
a third version written after the earliest concert performances, and the editors 
of the Brahms-Gesellschaft edition have had no cause to suspect that they were 
working from anything but the original autograph, I see no reason for con- 
cluding otherwise than that Brahms reverted to his original version of the 
movement as Clara had first heard it. 

It will be observed that the simplification which pleased Clara had not 
succeeded in producing a movement which satisfied Levi, and patently not 
one which satisfied the composer, whose words to Desoff, ‘‘Hoffentlich merkt 
man nicht dass nur gewaltsam gekiirzt ist’’, betray the consciousness that he 
had had recourse to an expendient which was open to (at least his own) criticism. 
The altered cadences we have noted may well have left him uncomfortable, 
with whatever skill he contrived them, and if the last part of the coda was in 
fact left as it now stands the irrelevance of that link motif deprived of its 
raison d’étre may have troubled him sorely. 

What Brahms’ motives may have been for effecting that drastic change at 
the eleventh hour we cannot tell. It might be thought too cynical a view to 
suppose that in his patent anxiety about offering his first Symphony to the 
public (at least fourteen years after he first embarked upon it) he should adopt 
an expedient merely designed to float the Symphony through the initial stages 
of its public career until such time as, its acceptance assured, he might quietly 
reinstate the movement as originally conceived with those bolder features 
which might have proved prejudicial to its success in the first instance. More 
probably it bespeaks an honest doubt resolved in a manner which convinced 
him that second thoughts are not always best.4 At all events it is clear from 
Clara’s own words that the revision was not effected in deference to her judg- 
ment, unless indeed Brahms sensed what was passing in her mind. In fact 


4 Although, as Tovey says, the first four bars of the initial theme suggest a continuation “‘in 
equally quiet and regular strains’’, I cannot find myself convinced that the oboe melody succeeds 
naturally to those four bars (whatever their cadence rhythm) as forming one conception, which 
the original concert version would have us believe. It is not a question of what (if anything) 
carried the continuity across the juncture of bars 4and 5. The oboe melody itself is so expansive 
that in its very nature it appears to be the sequel to something of more extensive proportions. 
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whilst she kept her thoughts to herself, Brahms changed his mind, and after 
she had declared herself in favour of what he had done he reverted to that 
“Umkleidung”’ to which she had in particular expressed her objection. 


Book Reviews 


Chopin. By Arthur Hedley. Pp. 214. (Dent.) 1947. 7s. 6d. 
Chopin et Il’ Italie. By Ludwik Bronarski. (Lausanne, Editions la Concorde.) 

Mr. Hedley’s admirable biography leads one to hope that he will in due time produce 
a more comprehensive book on the composer. It is true that there is little fresh left to 
say about Chopin’s music to-day, but Mr. Hedley’s judgments are invariably sound, and 
he does well to stress the importance of the Mazurkas; a field that is even now insufficiently 
explored by the general run of pianists. But the chief value of the book is in its presenta- 
tion of Chopin the man, who is shown here, not as the bright, ineffectual angel of the 
sentimental biographers, but as a very human bundle of contradictions. The spoilt 
darling of the salons, for instance, could give way to very ugly fits of the tantrums when 
he chose to; the tender dreamer of the Nocturnes would haggle with his publishers as 
tenaciously as Beethoven or Richard Strauss; while the poet-pianist of the ethereal touch 
was so far removed from inculcating romantic effects into his teaching as to start every 
pupil on a severe course of Cramer and Clementi. The most valuable portion of the book, 
however, is that devoted to the George Sand affair, which one feels Mr. Hedley sees in 
something like its true perspective. The liaison has too often been regarded either as a 
kind of forcible abduction of Chopin by a literary 

Venus, toute entiére a sa proie attachée: 

or as a regrettable lapse of taste on the part of two distinguished persons who ought to 
have known better. Far from being the devouring vampire of the legend, George Sand 
was obviously devoted to Chopin, .without any of that all-devouring possessiveness with 
which she has been credited. - The villain of the piece is unquestionably Solange Sand, 
whose behaviour to her mother was almost incredible for combined meanness and sheer 
mendacity. That Chopin should have seen fit to condone her conduct, without troubling 
to acquaint himself with the situation as it appeared to George Sand, might have roused 
the fury of a far less volcanic nature than hers. She had had much to put up with at 
Chopin’s hands previously; but the final rupture was of Chopin’s own making, and was 
perhaps the most discreditable incident in his career. Moreover, there is no doubt that, 
deprived of the care and attention he had received at Nohant, he became an easier prey 
to the consumption that carried him off a few years Jater; an end that, however inevitable, 
might otherwise have been delayed for some time tonger. 

As with all this series, there is an &xcellent bibliography, and the volume contains in 
addition an interesting daguerreotype of Chopin in his last year, and a hitherto unpublished 
drawing of the composer on his death-bed by the Polish artist, Kwiatowski. 

Bronarski’s brochure is little more than an extended essay dealing with the supposed 
influence of Italian music on Chopin. The legend that he owed anything to the compara- 
tively insipid Muse of Bellini is difficult to credit, when one realises that by the time he was 
twenty-two Chopin had written the twelve Studies, Op. 10, which included the C minor, 
that anticipates Wagner, and the E flat minor which sounds almost contemporary even 
to-day. Chopin could hardly escape hearing Italian opera, and seems to have enjoyed it 
as much as any other musician of the time, but as Bronarski points out :— 

. . nous pourrions dire que 1’élément italien joue dans la musique de Chopin un peu 
le role d’un condiment: il sert 4 assaisonner parfois la substance des ceuvres de Chopin, 
a en relever le gout, mais il ne constitue pas l’essence de ces “‘plats’’ delicats et 
recherchés : 
a comparison 4 /a cuisine that sums up the matter admirably. C. W. O. 
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losses of his children and his first wife, and the excitement of the production 
of Nabucco and the admiration of Milanese society doubtless did something 
to distract his mind and permit those grievous wounds to heal. This is the 
time of his supposed flirtation with the ‘Countess Giuseppina Appiani, the 
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intimate friend of Donizetti. There survive some curiously un-Verdian letters 
to this lady and others, inscribed, in the language of gallantry, on Bath paper, 
the fashionable stationery of the day. 

In the almost unerringly directed course of his life, this episode seems a 
curious brief lapse from grace. In the salons of Milan Verdi laid the foundations 
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of some of his most enduring friendships, with the Countess Maffei and the 
Countess Emilia Morosini and her daughters, but it was not long before he 
withdrew himself to spheres for which he was by birth, upbringing and 
temperament more suited. In no other period of his life can he be imagined 
contributing musical compositions to the albums of society ladies. 

Some years ago the autograph albums of Sophie de Medici, Marquise of 
Marignano, were found in a second-hand bookseller’s in Naples by Franco 
Schlitzer. The entries cover the period 1837-42 and include, besides the usual 
verses in Italian, French and English, a number of songs and piano pieces by 
composers such as Antonio Bazzini, Sigismund Thalberg, Nicola Vaccai, Pier 
Antonio Coppola, Franz Schoberlechner, Ferdinand Hiller, Donizetti and 
Verdi. The completely unknown composition by Verdi here reproduced 
occupies three pages of one of the albums! and is dated: ‘‘Milan, 6th May, 
1842”’—less than two months after the production of Nabucco. 


The first step towards the identification of this little aria-like composition 
was, of course, a fruitless search through the early operas, but something 
vaguely familiar about the words led eventually to the realization that they 
are a translation of Goethe’s Erster Verlust. 


Chi i bei di m’adduce ancora, 
I bei di del primo amore? 
Chi m’adduce solo un’ ora 
Di quel tempo caro al cor? 


Tutto sol piango i miei guai 
Ecco il ben che pid non torna- 
Oh i bei di chi mi ritorna, 
Chi quel tempo caro al cor? 


Ach, wer bringt die schénen Tage, 
Jene Tage der ersten Liebe, 

Ach, wer bringt nur eine Stunde 
Jener holden Zeit zuriick? 


Einsam nahr’ ich meine Wunde, 
Und mit stets erneuter Klage 
Traur’ ich ums vorlorne Gliick. 


Ach, wer bringt die schénen Tage, 
Jene holde Zeit zuriick? 


For the anonymous translator we probably do not need to look further 
than Luigi Balestra (1808-1863), doctor and poetic dilettante, one of Verdi’s 
Busseto friends, two of whose translations from Goethe, Perduta ho la pace 
(“Meine Ruh ist hin”) and Deh, pietoso, oh Addolorata (‘‘Ach neige, Du 
Schmerzenreiche’’) he had likewise set to music and published in the Sez 
Romanze of 1838. 


1] am indebted to Franco Schlitzer for photographs of the three album-pages containing 
Verdi’s contribution. The album itself was afterwards sold to a collector in Milan. I have - 
transcribed the vocal line, for convenience, from the C clef in which it is written. 
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Stylistically, the album contribution is curiously unlike these other Goethe 
songs. In none of the other Romanze does Verdi employ the coloratura that 
makes his version of Erster Verlust rather ludicrous, in spite of its charm. 


Pp 
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But the little piece is interesting in other ways. Verdi’s early songs contain 
a number of remarkable anticipations of phrases occurring in his later works. 
In In solitaria stanza, from the 1838 set, we find this phrase: 
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In Ad una stella, from the second set of Sei Romanze published in 1845, occurs 
this passage: 


Gli - gno - tia-bi - 


reproduced almost exactly in a famous duet in La Forza del Destino (1861): 
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In other songs there are anticipations of the music of Oscar in Un Ballo in 
Maschera, of Gilda in Rigoletto and of the Brindisi in La Traviata. To these 
must certainly now be added passages in Verdi’s contribution to the album of 
Sophie de Medici which plainly prefigure the love-theme in La Traviata: 


(Chi i bei di, 1842) 


4 


croce e de - li-zia,crocee de - li-zia, de-li-ziaal cor. 


In conclusion it may be recalled here that two other short compositions for 
voice and piano, unknown to Verdi’s biographers, have been published in 
periodicals. In Scenario (Rome) for February, 1941,? appeared a song JI 
Brigidin, with words by Dell ’Ongaro, written by Verdi for Isabella Galetti 
Gianoli in 1863 or 64. She was to have sung it at a proposed serata d’onore at 
Parma, where she had been appearing with very great success in Norma and 
Il Trovatore, but she quarrelled with the impresario and left Parma before the 
function took place. Then in 1894 Verdi contributed a piece called Pieta, 
Signor to a publication called Fata Morgana, in aid of the victims of the 
earthquake in Sicily and Calabria of 16th November of that year. It has been 
twice reprinted—in Harmonia (Rome) for 15th October, 1913, and more recently 
in Rassegna Dorica (Rome) for March, 1941.8 This is the work about which 
there is some correspondence between Verdi and Boito, reproduced in Ales- 
sandro Luzio’s Carteggi Verdiani, Volume II, pp. 185-187. Luzio seems to 
have been unaware of the history and the publication of Pietd, Signor. 


* A. Furlotti, ‘‘Una musica inedita di Giuseppe Verdi”. 
8 F, Mantica, “‘Pieta, Signor. Una delle ultime pagine di Giuseppe Verdi’. 
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Daughter of the Pharaohs 


BY 


VINCENT GODEFROY 


Aida is unique among Verdi’s operas in many ways, but perhaps foremost of 
these is its lack of literary or historical parentage. The plot seems to have 
dropped out of the blue. Most unusually it brings no famous figures on the 
stage, either openly or in politically-enforced disguise. It is not a synthesis 
of an already established play, though dramatic Mendelism has brought out 
an hereditary trait here and there. In the main it comprises a collection of 
characters specially assembled to enact an operatic story; characters who had 
never met before; born for song pure and simple. 

Aida therefore starts with an important advantage over texts which are 
translations, adaptations, mutilations of existing works. Invidious compari- 
sons cannot be made; and, what is more to the point, its fashioning is not tied 
down within the limits of a previously known model. The scenario was 
constructed with the sole view of its becoming the basis for an opera, in the 
planning of which Verdi and his librettist Ghislanzoni had carte blanche in 
devising whatever alterations they pleased. These were at last the ideal 
conditions for Verdi. Bound by no literary precedent, he could mould the 
plot itself to suit his musical requirements, never once being the slave of a 
pre-conceived situation; and since he was not his own librettist, he was free 
from the embarrassment of having to divide his creative inspiration between 
the claims of poet and musician. The characters could be invented for musical 
needs without the difficulty of juggling with, and cutting out, characters 
originally imagined for a spoken drama. Behind the success of Aida lies this 
definite advantage. The whole structure would be as original as Verdi chose 
to make it. Out of a bare synopsis he could build whatever pyramids and 
sphinxes he desired. 

The opera opens with a prelude. One might expect a fully-fashioned 
overture, and originally there was one; but Verdi withdrew it and put in its 
place a modest and unobtrusive passage that gives no hint whatever of the 
scale of the opera that is to follow, nor of the pomp that the scene-shifters have 
assembled beyond the curtain.. Something seems to have come over the 
composer about this time, for only a year or two before Aida we find him 
altering the fiendish finale of Rivas’ Don Alvaro into a conclusion of extra- 
ordinary tenderness. Both the vaporous ending to the ferocious La Forza 
del Destino and the quiet, uncoloured prelude to the magnificent Aida belong 
to this same train of ideas. Both are afterthoughts. Had Verdi picked up a 
psychological trick or two from having been compelled to think more deeply 
about dramatic shades while engaged on Don Carlo? He could have infused 
an artificial Egyptian flavour into his prelude, as Puccini lets us know at once 
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that Turandot is Chinese. But instead he seems to be keeping his mise-en- 
scéne up his sleeve, as though he expects the rise of the curtain to make his 
audience sit up at the sudden spectacle of Egyptian architectural splendour. 

When the curtain does rise it reveals Ramfis and Radamés conversing in a 
sort of Racinian opening. The Racinian air seems to be the main, if not the 
only, literary influence in the opera. Later we shall be able to identify the very 
play chargeable with Aida’s paternity. Ramfis is confirming to Radamés the 
rumour that the Ethiopians have opened a new offensive in the south, and 
have already penetrated down the Nile as far as Thebes. A detailed com- 
muniqué is expected at any moment. In addition the holy Isis has pronounced 
to her high priest Ramfis the name of the general who is to lead the Egyptian 
army against the invaders. Radamés has ambitions in this direction, and 
Ramfis drops a broad hint and departs to inform the Pharaoh. 

Radamés now dreams of the military command; for although it was the 
custom of the Pharaohs to lead their armies in person,.this present ruler is 
apparently a convenient exception. Precisely which Pharaoh he is, we are 
not intended to know; but Egyptian history is one long tale of a pendulum 
swinging between Ethiopian aggression and submission. At this particular 
moment Egypt is on top, for she holds an important Ethiopian slave, no other 
than Aida, daughter of Amonasro, the enemy king. As a matter of fact 
nobody in Egypt knows the real exalted identity of Aida, a fact scarcely 
credible between neighbouring states,—except that one Ethiopian tends to 
look very much like another. Opera, however, and even this one, must have 
its cherished incognito personnel. 

But at any rate the royal slave has a difference about her in the eyes of 
Radamés, for he finds her more attractive than all the beauties of Egypt, 
including Amneris the daughter of the Pharaoh, whose princessly perfection 
goes without saying. It is most injudicious of Radamés to be infatuated by 
Aida, for not only is she the personal slave of Amneris, but Amneris herself is 
passionately in love with him. The situation is as triangular as the face of 
any pyramid. 

Radamés, having dreamed of military promotion to the accompaniment of 
a ringing fanfare that at once establishes him musically, embarks on a reverie 
the subject of which is Aida, an astonishing aria sumptuously dressed in the 
rich (but not ostentatious) orchestral setting that is such a feature of this 
opera. “Celeste Aida’ is a lovely development of convention; for its shape is 
the old shape of such arias as “O tu, Palermo” in J Vespri Siciliani, but both 
in melody and accompaniment it far outshines any aria so far written by Verdi. 

A coiling, asp-like theme announces the entry of Amneris, daughter of the 
Pharaoh. In feline phrases she comments on the fire in the soldier’s eyes, and 
the luck of the woman who is so able to light them. Radamés replies with 
simple enthusiasm that the goddess has announced the name of the general, 
and what if it were he! Amneris is not satisfied, and plies him further in 
phrases of subtle searching. In a quatrain Radamés wonders to himself if 
she can suspect the truth, which she, taking up her part of the duet, practically 
admits in an aside that she does. 
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The duet breaks off on a sinister threat from Amneris, while the music 
melts into the Aida theme, over which the princess comments on the obvious 
confusion of Radamés as Aida enters. She then turns to Aida, and in the 
sinuous melody with which she greets her rival one can see exactly why the 
cat was a sacred animal in ancient Egypt. Aida is in tears because of the 
forthcoming military operations against her country; but Amneris thinks that 
perhaps there are other reasons for her sorrow. The three work up a trio of 
perplexity, each stating private emotions in a triple aside, vigorous enough, 
but a trifle absurd in an opera of this calibre. However, it has the merit of 
brevity, for soon a solemn fanfare ushers in the Pharaoh and his bodyguard, 
followed by Ramfis and a retinue of ministers, priests and soldiers. Soon the 
stage is full; and a runner brings a despatch from the Ethiopian front. Over 
a trembling accompaniment he tells his news. The enemy are laying waste the 
sacred soil of Egypt and are approaching Thebes. They are led by a fierce 
and indomitable warrior—Amonasro. 

Verdi has been careful to build his messenger’s announcement up to the 
Ethiopian leader’s name. It is clearly pronounced for us at once; and as the 
whole assembly cries out: “The King!’’, while Aida interjects to herself one of 
those penetrating operatic ejaculations: ““My father!” the crux of the problem 
is plainly stated. There is a general cry for war, upon which the Pharaoh 
announces the name of the chosen general—Radamés. Once again the name 
is specially emphasized by being held to the end. While the fortunate warrior 
thanks the gods, Amneris and Aida add their brief but somewhat untidy asides. 
The messenger is already forgotten, yet his little part is a gem of declamation 
that contains the dynamic interest of an Aischylean &yyeAos. 

The Pharaoh now exhorts his subjects in a warlike strain that is taken up 
into an ensemble with the colour of a battle-hymn, half barbarous as befits 
antiquity, half polished as an ancient civilization demands. Radamés in his 
exaltation seems to have forgotten Aida, who expresses her bewilderment as 
Amneris presents him with the national standard. The orchestra, be-drummed 
and cymballed, crashes out the hymn tune as everyone leaves the stage except 
Aida, who remains to bring down the curtain with a long scena, in the course 
of which she runs through the gamut of her emotions. Verdi has linked her 
soliloquy with the preceding ensemble by opening it with a desperate echo of 
the general cry to Radamés, ‘“‘Ritorna vincitor”! The ensuing recitative and 
aria is quite unlike anything that Verdi had written before. The lines of the 
libretto have little of the old conventional pattern. Here is none of the set 
stanza and formal repetition of phrases in obedience to tune-building. The 
whole passage is a dynamic development of Aida’s thoughts, as her loyalties 
conflict in her mind. Once again we cannot help thinking of Racine. 

In an agitated recitative the slave-daughter of Amonasro pictures Radamés 
as conqueror killing her brothers in battle and bringing her father back in 
chains. Suddenly she breaks off to plead passionately to the gods for the 
defeat of the Egyptians, only to pull herself up with the realization that such 
a defeat would mean the loss of Radamés. Here her love-theme creeps into 
the score. It is this motif’s third appearance, and the first act is not yet done. 
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Verdi is not usually so faithful to a musical theme. But it is soon abandoned 
as Aida expresses her dilemma in a long melody which finally gives place to 
what is the fifth phase in this astonishing passage, a simple appeal to the gods 
to have pity on her sorrow. Here, where in days gone by there would have 
been a cabaletta, her emotions are wrought out into a final calm of broken 
despair; and the scene ends on that note of excruciating quietness that Verdi 
has recently discovered to be more effective than a roll of drums and a decisive 
crash of chords. 

In the next scene Radamés is consecrated in his new office; for while the 
savage enemy is advancing rapidly upon Thebes, the hierarchy of Memphis 
must carry out its ritual to the letter. In a dignified scene of leisurely pomp, 
the war, so urgent a few moments before, now waits while the general is invested 
amidst whatever sacerdotal and chemical grandeur the producer chooses to 
assemble. The dramatic justification of this scene is not apparent except in 
retrospect. For when later Radamés has betrayed his country, we can think 
back on the splendours of his initiation and the solemnity of his vows. All 
the more grave, then, is his treason. But at the time the tableau appears to 
be nothing more than an exploitation of theatrical possibilities. Musically it 
contains just about all the Egyptian flavour in the whole opera, or at least the 
most obvious Egyptian, for over the entire score there is an indefinable colour 
of Egypt that Verdi seems to have attained by the same instinct that helped 
Shakespeare to cast a similar spell over the poetry of Antony and Cleopatra. 
If the priestesses of Ptah did not intone and dance as they do in this scene, 
then they ought to have done. 

So Radamés goes forth to battle; and in Act II we see Amneris being decked 
by her slaves for his triumphant return. This is her great day, for her royal 
father will publicly announce their betrothal. Yet there is a worm of anxiety 
in the core of her anticipation; and after some Moorish slave-boys have danced 
for two minutes and no particular reason, she dismisses her hand-maidens on 
the approach of Aida. 

We now get the first great duet of the opera, and the first direct battle of 
emotions between the characters. For hitherto all has been soliloquy or aside. 
Aida is accompanied by her theme, which breaks off as the princess turns to 
greet her. In sweeping phrases of simulated affection, punctuated by groups 
of five quick drum-beats that seem to give the lie to her hollow sentiments, she 
endeavours to put Aida at her ease. A cunningly pointed mention of the word 
love sends the Ethiopian slave off into raptures, sung to an acceleration of her 
own motif. Amneris gives private expression to her growing suspicions. 
It is yet another of those double asides that make good music but seem, in 
this opera at least, to be a false economy. The characters in Aida take a long 
time to get to grips with each other. However, the daughter of Pharaoh is 
soon plying her slave with questions set to that mellifluous insinuation that is 
her chief musical expression. With serpentine craft she leads up to her test; 
suddenly telling Aida that Radamés is dead. Aida’s tears reveal her secret. 
Amneris in Cleopatra-like fury lashes the Ethiopian with her sharp tongue, 
and announces that this was only deception. Radamés is not dead. Aida 
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is overcome with joy. Amneris, full of regal pride, attacks Aida’s presumption 
in rivalling the daughter of the Pharaohs. For a moment the royal blood of 
Ethiopia rises in opposition. Aida is about to fling back her own equality of 
birth, but suddenly recalls prudence and pleads humbly for pity. Amneris has 
no pity. In powerful descending phrases strongly backed by the orchestra 
she scorns her rival, whose pathetic defencelessness is depicted in a melody 
whose thin, hesitating accompaniment sounds like a broken reed against the 
full instrumental storm of her mighty opponent. 

It is apparent here that Amneris and Aida are descended from Roxane and 
Atalide in Racine’s Bajazet. There is a scene in this play in which Roxane 
tests Atalide in order to find out whether she too loves Bajazet. Roxane 
employs tactics similar to those of Amneris, and Atalide’s collapse is the collapse 
of Aida. In Roxane’s ensuing monologue, opening with the line, 

Ma rivale 4 mes yeux s’est enfin declarée 
lies the very germ of Amneris herself. 

The great duet is interrupted by a trumpet call and the distant sounds of 
the battle hymn. The victorious army is returning. The duet quickens to a 
cabaletta, Aida breathless with perplexity; Amneris, her music exultantly 
contrasted, full of vengeful triumph. She will receive Radamés from her 
throne next to the Pharaoh, while Aida will be grovelling in the dust at her 
feet. The cabaletta is naively punctuated by carefully selected fragments of 
the distant chorus, one of those curious artificial formalities that tie the opera 
to convention, as indeed the chorus is apt todothroughout. Verdi’s dramatic 
progress is here confined to his protagonists. His choruses, though unusually 
rich and splendid, still retard the style. And yet this conscious patterning, 
stilted though it may be, seems to have a curious relation to that hieroglyphic 
formality and two-dimensional posturing of Dynastic art. 

Amneris, having stung with a scorpion’s venom, hastens away to join her 
father, leaving Aida alone to re-echo her broken phrases from the end of the 
first scene. This deliberately theatrical repetition hardly serves to enhance 
our pity. The whole scene has belonged to Amneris. Her emotions evoke a 
readier sympathy, for her point of view is more acceptable. This is Egypt; 
and she is heiress presumptive. She loves and expects to marry the warrior 
hero of the nation. One feels that the slave-alien Aida has no business to be 
entangled in this affair. Radamés too should know better than to chase after 
her. Or is he to be credited with a soldier’s traditional lack of intelligence and 
responsibility, and so pardoned? That Aida is in reality a princess is no 
excuse, for Radamés does not know this: and the fact that nobody does know 
it strains one’s credulity not a little. There is no good dramatic reason for 
Aida’s royalty, and much to be said in its disfavour. Too many princesses 
spoil the broth. 

The second scene of this act is opened with the famous Grand March, the 
long trumpets with the remarkable effect of their sudden step-up, the victory 
chorus that precedes their entry, and the brilliantly exotic ballet. Everything 
is sacrificed to splendour. Here is the producer’s dream, wherein he can bring 
on whatever cavalcade of glitter he may choose, even elephants if he has them 
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to hand. When Aida was first performed at the Paris Opéra the march was so 
enthusiastically received as the procession thronged through the great 
Egyptian arch that at the end of it all the performers had to troop out and make 
a second entry, a delicious absurdity. The more resourceful the opera house, 
the more overwhelming the effect can be. It is the pinnacle of operatic 
magnificence, the sublimation of Meyerbeerism, and the stimulus that gave the 
grandiose a new lease of life in such later works as Samson et Dalila, Herodiade, 
Nerone, and Turandot. 

The scene is pure pageantry throughout, but the psychological conflicts of 
the main characters find room for expression and fall admirably into place in 
the architecture of the ensembles. Amneris, with little to do, dominates the 
scene in two short strokes, though Radamés and Amonasro hold the centre of 
the stage. It is Amneris who crowns the triumphant general with his victorious 
wreath after the fanfares and acclamations have died down. While she does 
so her motive twines snakily like the laurel coils of his diadem. Sine the 
symbolism can be sensed her victory. 

Among the prisoners is Amonasro, King of Ethiopia and father of Aida, 
skulking like Ahab in the uniform of a mere officer. He and his daughter 
recognize each other, but his identity is not given away. The Egyptians seem 
curiously ignorant of the chief personalities among their neighbours. Amon- 
asro proudly and in broad-built phrases tells the Pharaoh a cock-and-bull 
story about how the King of Ethiopia was killed in the battle; and asks for 
clemency in a tune that has a disarming cunning about it coming as it does from 
his lips, yet seems genuinely moving as Aida and the prisoners repeat it in a 
tender appeal. So moving in fact that the priests are nervous of the general 
atmosphere of sentimentality, and embark on a vigorous chorus requesting the 
Pharaoh not to spare the ferocious and deceitful enemy, nor to give way to 
their smooth plea which is only a cloak for further treachery. But the priests 
are opposed by the people, who have a strange and, one imagines, unhistorical 
leaning towards mercy. 

A sonorous ensemble is built up, to be broken by Radamés in a rather 
self-consciously swaggering request that life and freedom be given to all the 
prisoners. The priests are disgusted in an almost savage variation of their 
dignified theme.’ Ramfis argues the point with him, and the upshot is that the 
prisoners will be liberated, with the sole exception of the haughty father of 
Aida, who will be held as a hostage. The Pharaoh then gives to Radamés the 
hand of Amneris, which means that by Egyptian custom he is qualified to be 
the next Pharach. In a telling phrase Amneris dares the slave Aida to come 
between her and her love,—a phrase that*is immediately swamped in the final 
ensemble, but stands out like a brief apex to the opera, as it closes the past 
and warns for the future. It is not for mere musical convenience that Amneris 
gets this phrase at this moment. It establishes not only her triumph but her 
ascendancy over the whole drama. 

And now, in the moonlit night, she comes with Ramfis in a boat on the 
Nile to spend her nuptial vigil in prayer to Isis, the mother and wife of Osiris - 
in the curious symbolism of eternal fecundity. There is an intimacy in this 
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brief opening scene which shows the essential purity of Amneris. Her object 
achieved, she is purged of jealousy. In her short passage of princessly tender- 
ness there is still the characteristic flowing coil of Amneris, yet the insidious 
snake-rhythm is transmuted into curves of sheer silver. 

They go into the temple, and the Aida motif steals out of the orchestra into 
the silence of the night. Presently the slave enters cautiously and sings the 
aria ‘“‘O cieli azzurri”’, that miraculously idyllic musical outpouring that it is 
really sacrilege to call by so formal a name as aria. She has arranged with 
Radameés that he will meet her here, but she has decided that when they have 
said their last farewell she will drown herself in the Nile. How murkily Verdi 
has imitated the uprush and overhead close of the water! Did not he himself 
all but drown in a dark ditch in his far-off childhood? 

It is most unfortunate that Radamés and Aida should have selected this 
very spot for their last meeting, for Radamés at least must be supposed to 
have known that his bride-to-be would be spending her vigil in the temple. 
But Radamés is unaccountable in many ways. Not so unaccountable, though, 
as Amonasro, who suddenly appears through the bushes and confronts his 
daughter. What he is doing at large it is impossible tosay. He was a prisoner 
when we last saw him. But he seems to have been placed on a most handsome 
parole, if he can thus wander about at will. Having found his daughter alone 
he unfolds his crafty plan. It appears that some time has elapsed between 
his capture and this moment, for the Ethiopian forces are now on the move 
again. He tries to coax Aida into finding out from Radamés what route the 
Egyptian army will take in its counter-offensive. She is horrified. But he 
frightens her into submission by calling up savage memories of her war-torn 
home and people, until she breaks down under the strain of his fury. As 
Radamés approaches, he slips back among the bushes, from where he will be 
able to overhear the answer to her fateful question. This duet, like almost 
everything else in the opera, is quite new in style and development, growing 
from one melody to another in an endless progression, altering its rhythms 
with astonishing mobility, wrapped all the while in an ever-changing and always 
vivid orchestral accompaniment. Phrases there are which seem to have been 
used before; one from the storm trio in Rigoletto and one from Leonora’s aria 
in La Forza del Destino; yet newly orientated and flavoured with a kind of 
freedom that makes their parentage seem very far away. 

And now at last Radamés arrives, greeting Aida with a sweeping, almost 
swaggering phrase which she immediately counters with spirited sarcasm. 
But he persists with his plunging self-confidence, and with soldier-like simplicity 
recounts a scheme he has thought out—a scatter-brained enough scheme in all 
conscience. The Ethiopians are attacking again. He will lead the Egyptians 
once more, defeat the enemy, make another victorious return, and demand 
from the Pharaoh that he be given her hand instead of that of Amneris. Aida 
greets this with the derision it properly deserves, asking what Amneris will have 
to say. There is only one rational answer; it lies in flight. In a sensuous 
passage she paints the loveliness of her own country, but Radamés cannot give 
up the national traditions to which he is bound. She taunts him: ‘“Go— 
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Amneris awaits you at the altar”. Radamés, quick of decision as a general 
should be, consents to fly with her within two minutes of his firm refusal. 
Together they are about to run away when Aida stops and asks him what route 
they must take to avoid meeting the Egyptian troops. Radamés innocently 
conveys the information, whereupon Amonasro leaps out from his place of 
concealment to announce that the Ethiopian army will profit by this useful 
intelligence. 

So ends what is known as the Nile Duet, an essay in varied emotions of 
unsurpassed skill. Basically it is as conventional as any large-scale duet of 
the older Verdi operas. We still have the opening recitative, the middle 
section, the recitative transition to the cabaletta (“but what a cabaletta!”’ 
exclaims Mr. Francis Toye). Yet the whole duet is rhythmically a supple 
duologue of melody that is the very sap of the text, richly and picturesquely 
scored, yet formally enough planned to end with a unison plunge of triumph 
on a repetition of Radamés’ opening phrase. 

Radamés is naturally unbalanced by the sudden revelation that the King 
of the Ethiopians stands before him with his military plans exposed. He can 
only reiterate that he has dishonoured his name and betrayed his country, 
while Amonasro impatiently exhorts him to flee to Ethiopia with him and 
Aida. The door of the temple opens, and Amneris comes out, crying: 
“Traitor!’’ There is a confused scuffle in which Amonasro tries to stab the 
princess, but Radamés prevents him. The high priest calls the guards, but 
Amonasro and Aida vanish as completely as the ebony Ethiopian of Rudyard 
Kipling. With a phrase of surrender that is characteristic of his tendency to 
swagger, Radameés gives himself up to Ramfis; a real virtuoso tenor cry, like 
that of Otello’s entry after the storm. 

Dramatically the whole of this third act is based on a nonsensical premise, 
being an excellent example of the pitfalls that beset writers for the theatre 
who are not born dramatists. For Aida, having no original model created by 
a master, is in effect only a series of broad situations put together in an 
operatic framework by men who may have had knowledge of the requirements 
of the theatre, but were in no sense experienced inventors. The gathering at 
one lonely spot of all the characters, by sheer chance, is weak enough; for why 
Aida should have chosen this place for her meeting with Radamés is unex- 
plained, as they must have had countless opportunities for conversing in less 
remote circumstances; and Amonasro seems to be so much at liberty that he 
cannot have been forced by necessity to dog Aida’s footsteps to the Nile. 
Add to this the certainty that either Radamés as bridegroom-elect, or Aida as 
chief personal slave, or both, would surely know that Amneris was holding a 
nuptial vigil in the temple of Isis, and there is every reason for the lovers keeping 
their tryst in any part of Egypt save this particular one. 

And why does Amneris nat come out of the temple sooner? Have her silent 
prayers been so devout that she has not overheard the violent temper of 
Amonasro or the impassioned exclamations of Radamés? Does it require a 
trio to penetrate the temple walls? The thing is too artlessly contrived. It 
may be effective, but it does not hold water. Nor are these objections trivial 
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concerning an opera over whose construction Verdi and his librettist Ghislan- 
zoni exercised so much care. 

Amneris has dominated the finale to Act II by a single important phrase. 
She has dominated Act III by a single word. Now Act IV is almost entirely 
hers. With this last act the opera enters on a new phase. The drama, which 
hitherto has been mainly romantic, suddenly transports itself to a plane of 
austere nobility. The downward phrase that opens the act, like the Jabes of 
impending disaster, and the agitated theme associated with the turbulent side 
of Amneris’ passion, herald at once the violence of her emotion as she pours 
out her fury at Aida’s escape and her lover’s treachery. But presently her 
love for Radamés overcomes her anguished mind, and the snaky motif of her 
fascination is stated in full by the orchestra, but played richly and with real 
depth it gathers a grandeur of which one would scarcely have thought it 
capable. Amneris is now a towering figure of tragedy, as she calls to the 
guards to bring Radamés to her, and the orchestra rumbles out one of those 
little connecting passages that make Atda so musically unified,—like the phrase 
that introduces the messenger in Act I. 

Now there follows the high-water mark of Verdi’s treasurehouse of duets. 
Cast, like the Nile Duet, in conventional form, it bursts its confines in melodic 
richness and progressive development ; the two characters being exalted by their 
own passions to a classical nobility. Here certainly we have again a taste of 
Racine, as will be evident to anyone who reads the Roxane-Bajazet scene. 
But quite apart from the dramatic grandeur of its Racinian influence, this duet 
between Radamés and Amneris reaches a new peak of lyrical dialogue. By 
enhancing, rather than breaking down, the old forms, it becomes the perfect 
fusion of the operatic manner and the progressive drama. The keynote is 
contrast, and Verdi was always successful with contrast; but whereas he had 
usually managed his effect by conflict of set rhythms, he has done it here by 
melodic mood and phrasing that shift in a surge of perpetual motion. The 
scuttling chase of the orchestra that accompanies Amneris’ description of 
Aida’s escape melts into Radamés’ prayer for her safe arrival in her native 
land, a phrase that resembles the middle section of “Celeste Aida’, perhaps 
not by coincidence. And how decisive are the three appeals of Amneris to 
Radamés, each one curtly rejegted. A step-by-step rise in pitch seems to 
convey the growing desperation at the back of Amneris’ imperious mood. 
Then her hopes totter from their pinnacle in the downward sweep of her phrase: 


Morir vuoi dunque, insano? 
To which Radamés unhesitatingly replies: 
Pronto a morir son gia. 

The defiant finality of the music seals off all Amneris’ attempts at a compro- 
mise. At once the orchestra rushes up with the rise of her anger. The violence 
of her stanza is countered by the steady reply of Radamés. In the finale to 
the Amneris-Aida duet it was Amneris whose defiance contrasted with Aida’s 
desperation. The position is now reversed. She has lost her mastery of the 
situation. 
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The passion of this powerful duet leaves the princess broken in spirit, 
intoning her misery above the grim motif of the priests, who pass across the 
back of the scene to the underground hall of justice where Radamés is to be 
tried. An awful solemnity descends upon the atmosphere, as the lone figure 
of Amneris distractedly paces the stage while the cold proceedings echo up 
from below. Three times the voice of Ramfis calls upon the traitor to 
defend himself, but Radamés is silent. Amneris cries out his innocence, which 
is manifestly incorrect, but she is at the extreme of broken desperation. Finally 
the priests in a unison pronouncement condemn him to be buried alive under 
the temple of Ptah, in which he made the vows which he has so shamefully 
broken. 

“And they call themselves ministers of heaven!” cries Amneris. 

The priests return across the scene, muttering “He is a traitor. He must 
die!”’ in that curiously dry mosaic formality that occasionally petrifies the free 
flow of the drama into the archaic postures of a pyramid wall-painting. One 
of the strongest elements of this opera is the grandiose hierarchy. _Irresistibly 
one recalls the hard heart of Rameses II in the Book of Exodus. Effective, if 
theatrical, is their total disregard for Amneris as she hurls her hatred at them 
in a final oath to which Verdi has contrived to give a really ugly ring. 

This scene is an extraordinary essay in human revolt against judicial 


rigidity. Amneris is like a wild beast in a cage, of which the bars are the 


priests themselves. There can be few moments in opera more sombre than 
this. It is tone-painting of the highest order. The spectacle of Amneris, 
having offered to Radamés a freedom which she could never bestow, on 
conditions which she knows to be impossible, now realizing that the miserable 
affair is out of her hands and in the granite grasp of the law, is a spectacle of 
intense struggle against such nemesis as is found only in Greek Tragedy. 
Amneris, spot-lighted by her lone woman’s voice raised against the inexorable 
intonation of the priests, and by her command of the scene while the terrible 
pronouncement booms from below, grows to such dimensions of tragic dementia 
that we feel the opera to have reached its full catastrophe. The mere showing 
of Radamés being entombed will be but a lyrical appendix. 

Which it would have been if the creators of the scenario had not contrived 
to bring Aida herself into the vault where Radamés is to be buried. How she 
has managed to elude the eternal vigilance of the priests is not explained. It 
is just one of those operatic exigencies which do not bear critical examination. 
When the curtain rises we see a twofold tableau, with the temple of Ptah 
elevated to reveal the underground chamber. Two priests are in the act of 
letting down the stone over the entrance to the vault, while Radamés himself is 
descending the steps. 

This double scene was Verdi’s own idea. But where the elaborate scenic 
arrangement would seem to aim at greater realism, there is in merciful fact 
no sense of that claustrophobic terror that we should feel at witnessing the 
interment of a living man. The duet between Aida and Radamés is so abso- 
lutely beautiful that it dispels the grim truth. Up above, the priests chant to. 
Ptah and the priestesses dance, their ritual routine not in the least affected by 
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the horrible act to which they have only just contributed. But the lyricism 
of the lovers transcends all tragic pity, and mesmerises us by its sheer loveliness. 
Verdi cheats himself here. The musician is exalted above the dramatist. And 
yet, how else could this opera end, save with a last gathering of all his musical 
forces in an apotheosis of melody? 

Radamés has at least escaped one infliction of torture. The penalty in 
dynastic Egypt for giving away information of military importance included 
the cutting out of the offender’s tongue. One could hardly expect this in an 
opera, of all things ; though one may have heard a Radamés or two on whom one 
heartily wished the excision had been carried out. 

The opening phrase of this final scene recalls in a wearied manner the last 
vigorous outburst of the judgment scene that immediately precedes it. It 
sounds the note of that journey’s end after a long struggle with sorrows that is 
essentially Shakespearean. But it is the tragic desperation of Amneris that is 
pallidly echoed in these few bars. And at the height of the lyrical “O terra 
addio” of the lovers Amneris herself creeps into the temple and prostrates 
herself on the stone slab which seals Radamés from the world. There, in a 
tragic monotone, she implores the gods to grant him eternal peace; until we, in 
the auditorium, find ourselves overlooking the lofty heroics of the doomed pair 
with their theme of ‘‘All for Love or The World Well Lost’, to feel the weight 
of her more understandable sorrow. 

So Amneris casts her shadow over the last notes of the opera, as it is right 
for hertodo. We leave the theatre far more moved by her mental predicament 
than the substantially more concrete one of Radamés and Aida, whose mortality 
is of little account when they can sing like Olympians. Verdi has ensured this 
twist in our feelings by bringing her on to murmur those last solemn words of 
prayer. It is plain just how he felt for Amneris when her role is compared 
with that of the lone soprano at the end of his Requiem. There is exactly the 
same reaching of a soul for eternal rest, with exactly the same quict ending 
that so surpasses in effect the drummage and cymbalclature of the old, 
conventional finale. This is the Miltonic “calm of mind, all passion spent”’. 

Aida, for all the wealth of its effects, is Amneris’ opera. Unlike the other 
protagonists, she gets no aria to sing; but in exchange, as it were, she is 
delineated by two orchestral motifs that establish her character, maintain it, 
and ensure that she will be unforgettably depicted. The Prelude is made up 
of the Aida theme and that of the Priests. Amneris is left out. She must find 
her way to the front by internal force of musical character: which she does. 
It may be claimed that Amneris runs away with this opera as the Marschallin 
does with Der Rosenkavalier. Certainly her part in the first scene, suggestive 
of conventional jealous-villainy, gives no hint of the grand dimensions of 
tragedy to which it will later expand. She appears to have grown on Verdi 
as the Marschallin did on Strauss and Shylock on Shakespeare. As with 
Der Rosenkavalier we come away from the opera house in sympathy with a 
character not originally intended to be the heroine, which is the particular 
spice of Strauss’ masterpiece. Despite the pyramids and sphinxes and subter- 
ranean statues of Osiris, this same twist in the final effect is the real power of Aida. 
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Krenek’s Later Music 
(1930 - 1947) 


BY 


ROBERT ERICKSON 


By the time he was thirty-one (1931), Ernst Krenek had composed an enormous 
amount of music. He was well on his way to becoming, in fertility at least, 
the Schubert of our time. His music was frequently played in Europe and 
America, and his opera, Jonny Spielt Auf? (the libretto was translated into 
eighteen languages), had enjoyed a phenomenal success. He had evolved a 
musical style which, although acrid, was clear, expressive and attractive. 
Why, then, did this man, whose fame was already secure, find himself driven 
to the twelve-tone technique—never a “popular” idiom? I use the word 
“driven” advisedly because he had previously conducted polemics against 
Schénberg and the twelve-tone school. The writing of Karl V? in the twelve- 
tone technique was a public recanting of his avowed position, a reaction against 
his earlier manner. However, it was not a real reversal, for Kftenek, with 
characteristic tenacity, relinquished few of the basic elements of his earlier 
style in composing this opera. 

The opera, although written in the strict twelve-tone technique, is remark- 
able in that it is stylistically closely related to the set of songs, Durch die 
Nacht. immediately preceding it. Although not twelve-tonal, they show 
certain tendencies toward a twelve-tone orientation. The motive structure is 
tightly handled, and, in some passages, there are even motives containing all 
twelve notes. However, these ‘‘twelve-tonal’’ passages are always introduced 
as contrast, and at no time do they dominate the organization of the piece. 
It is important to note, though, that they often fall at points of great emotional 
and expressive importance. Important, too, is the fact that in these same 
passages the rhythm and metre are quite free. 

The songs reveal quite dramatically the direction his music must take. 
In general, we could say his main artistic problem was to find a style which 
could express and integrate the amazingly wide range of his feeling. His use 
of quasi-twelve-tone passages emerges as an attempt to add another facet to 
a style which already had almost too many. Nevertheless, the songs are 
highly successful. The semi-surrealistic use of separate styles for their shock 
value is nowhere exploited more fully than in a certain passage where the bare 
rhythmic drive of his familiar early style, made to express a sort of hopeless, 
ironical threshing, develops to a maniacal climax which is followed immediately 
by a passage in free rhythm, strongly suggesting the twelve-tone style. 


1 Universal Ed., Vienna, 1926. 
* Universal Ed., 1933. 
* Universal Ed., 1931. 
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His statement in Music Here and Now* provides a clue to his aesthetic 
attitude prevailing at that time: 
“I pinned my hopes to the notion that it should be possible, by means of intensive 
new experience, to make the inherited material seem so fresh and powerful that a 
primeval sense would emerge from it; that is, that sense which was inherent in it at the 
time of its first appearance, and which speaks so clearly to us from the masters.” 
This aim, so admirable in its intentions, leads to its own extinction because 
the archaic ideas have to be put constantly in fresh associations. The number 
of new associations gives an alarming flippancy and disunity to the style, 
cancelling out the ‘‘primeval inherent sense”. Kienek, being an indefatigable 
pursuer of unity and logic, was forced to look for a new set of structural 
assumptions on which to base his music. Karl V is the first work to embody 
this new set of structural assumptions. 
Given the particular dramatic idea he has in mind, it is quite natural that 
he should have the idea of using the twelve-tone technique as a structural 
“base of operations”. The story, which requires many quick shifts of scene, 


is built out of numerous unified dramatic episodes, many of which have a | 


dream-like character, being the embodiment of Karl’s memories as he lies on 
his deathbed. Atonal passages in free phrase construction would suit admir- 
ably the real-unreal atmosphere required, while the use of the twelve-tone 
technique would help bind the opera into a unified whole. The satirical 
soldiers’ songs, marches, etc., would give him ample opportunity to use his 
earlier manner. 

Although Krenek composes quickly, he spent three years on Karl V, and 
the music shows clearly the care and love with which he worked on it. It 
stands apart from the body of his work in the twelve-tone technique. Its 
stylistic heterogeneity would be intolerable in any other musical form; but in 
opera, and particularly in this opera which has a strong plot structure, the form 
can absorb a great deal of stylistic diversity. Asa matter of fact, Kfenek has 
said that while composing it he was continually concerned with making the 
music diversified. It is more than coincidence, however, that he wrote the 
opera at a time when he was in possession of many diversified styles; and one 
could note that his styles and the form (opera) met at the precise time in his 
development when the meeting ceuld produce what is probably his finest opera. 

Between the time Krenek finished Karl V and the beginning of his sixth 
string Quartet® lies a long period of three years which were spent chiefly in 
concertising, conducting, etc. However, it is certain that during this partial 
hiatus, Krenek thought his way thoroughly into the problems of the twelve-tone 
technique, because in the sixth Quartet we are presented with a work which is 
twelve-tonal in all its aspects—an intense, closely-knit and expressive structure. 
Although it is divided into five movements (Adagio, Allegro, Vivace, Adagio, 
Fugue), it is really a single unified form articulated into five inter-related 
sections. The influence of the last Beethoven quartets on such a formal concep- 
tion is apparent. Indeed, we could easily say that Beethoven’s C# minor, 


* Norton, New York, 1939. 
5 Universal Ed., Vienna, 1936. 
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A minor, and Bp major quartets (including the Grosse Fugue, Op. 133) were 
one of the very fertile seeds from which the ideas of twelve-tone structure 
sprang. It is common knowledge that the C# minor Quartet, for instance, is 
almost entirely integrated through the generating motive B# C# A G#; but 
until the twelve-tone technique, this dynamic method was little understood or 
practiced by composers, although all musicians paid homage to the depth and 
integration of this quartet. For the listener, no music (unless it be mediaeval 
polyphony) can lead more directly to an understanding of twelve-tone music 
than the great last works of Beethoven.® 

If we are to analyse the Krenek sixth Quartet, we are confronted by the 
problem: How? Obviously we cannot use the methods by which tonal music 
was investigated. If we merely follow the configurations of the row through 
all its manifold transformations and cunning ambiguities, we will undoubtedly 
learn something about how the music was put together, but the chances are 
high that the real musical structure will elude us. 

Naturally, any method of analysis must be related to the material which is 
to be analysed; but this simple proposition seems strangely difficult for some 
theorists to understand. Often they attempt to extend the already over- 
strained principles of tonal structure to include twelve-tone music. If this 
expedient fails to produce a satisfactory answer, they, all too often, judge 
twelve-tone music to be without logical structure. Even Hill,’ whose fine 
analysis of Schénberg’s later music is a monument in contemporary theory, 
is uncertain at points, perhaps because he doesn’t find what he expects to find. 
These lapses are understandable when one realizes that many people and most 
theorists fail to realize that a real revolution has taken place in music; that not 
merely has some new-fangled way of writing music come into being, but that a 
complete revaluation of the nature of musical structure is taking place. 

Mr. Hill, to whom all twelve-tone theory must be indebted, realized this 
fully, and therefore introduced the term “‘function”’ into his essay. As it has 
already been used in the discussion of twelve-tone music, and as it is a very 
useful word, I wish to incorporate it into the construction of a method of 
analysing twelve-tone music. 

The dictionary gives the general meaning of the word as ‘‘any specific power 
of acting or operating that belongs to an agent’’. (I shall also call a group of 
notes with a specific way of acting by the noun ‘“‘function’’.) 

Whenever a twelve-tone row is used, it will operate in a certain way. That 
is, the whole composition will exhibit the general characteristic quality of that 
particular row. Even if, in certain portions of the composition, the evidence 


* The notion of referring all themes back to a common material is not completely original with 
Beethoven but is frequently encountered in the works of Bach, particularly in his mighty Kunst 
dey Fuge, where oddly enough, we meet exactly the same motive as in the last Beethoven quartets. 
Kyenek has thrown some light on this coincidence by pointing out that the motive in question 
contains within itself the essence of the contrapuntal style. It is interesting to point out that 
even in Mozart and Haydn, who supposedly build their forms on the antithesis of themes, we 
constantly find inner relations between the themes—motive relationships, variation, inversion, 
retrogression, etc. 

7 In his article ‘‘Schénberg’s Tone Rows and the Music of the Future’, Musical Quarterly, 
Vol. XXII, No. 1, January, 1936. 
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of the row is not immediately apparent, it is nevertheless the touchstone of the 
composition. In the light of our definition, therefore, the row has a specific 
way of acting: it is functional. 

Mr. Hill feels that when this functional quality of the row is not apparent, 
the row is no longer functional; but, if he assumes that a row has a single 
function, he is contradicted by much twelve-tone music, where often a single 
row seems to have several functions. In order to avoid an over-simplified 
point of view, it will be necessary to make more precise differentiations between 
certain of the twelve-tone musical processes. 

Let us call the four basic forms of the main row the “‘passive”’ or “primary” 
functions. Their working produces most of the general quality of the composi- 
tion; but, even a casual examination of twelve-tone music reveals the existence 
of various secondary musical ideas which are built into the row; or, if you 
prefer, certain musical ideas are abstracted from the row and emphasized in a 
composition or a part thereof. These ideas, which cannot properly be called 
motives because they have a wider significance, we shall call ‘‘active’’ or 
“secondary” functions. A composer may use a few or many secondary func- 
tions in the course of writing a composition, manipulating them to produce the 
desired result within the general frame-work of the primary function of the row. 

A secondary function lies within and is a part of the row like a child within 
a womb, bearing within itself the possibility of an independent life, yet always 
_ dependent on, and a part of the larger organism. A secondary function is, 
therefore, a specific way of organizing the tonal material (within the twelve- 
tone pattern) so that certain tonal relations are made more apparent while 
others are more or less obscured. 

All this has been introduced, not to ascribe arbitrary meanings to well- 
known terms, but, rather, to identify clearly the secondary function; because 
in Kfenek’s music it is the secondary functions which assume a great structural 
importance. It is the secondary functions, too, which produce most of the 
sounding form, the logical coherence of the musical organism as it is heard. 

In the sixth Quartet, the order imposed on the material impresses one even 
at a first hearing; and to a great extent this order is achieved through the use 
of secondary functions, mainly by limiting the number of them used and by using 
the utmost artistic logic in their application. 


Ex.1 

Ex.2 

Ex.2 (a) Ex.2(b) Ex.2(b) Ex.2(a) 


If we examine the row (Ex. 1 and 2) we see that it has two potential 
secondary functions implicit in its structure. They are Ex. 2a and Ex. 2b, 
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a’ being the inversion of a, and b’ being the retrograde of b. By the very fact 
of the double appearance of these functions in the row, even the application of 
the row in its primary function will produce secondary function characteristics.® 

Of the first movement, the first twenty-one measures are constructed 
through the inter-action of these two functions. Some of the characteristic 
variation patterns are shown in example four. At measure twenty-one, the 
two functions combine with what seems to be a new function to form motives® 
from which a theme is built. Here we must avoid a nicely prepared pitfall. 
Although the notes E Bp D A (see Ex. 5) seem to be new material and a new 
secondary function, this is only apparent. If we examine it more carefully, 
we see that the last three tones are a variation of F2 in example five, while the 
first tone is a repetition of the E belonging to Fz. However, this four-tone 
group is also treated as a sort of limited secondary function, although not 
extensively. I have called attention to this point to illustrate that we must 
not draw distinctions between functions too finely. Their actions conform to 
what seems to be one of the basic aesthetic convictions of the twelve-tone 
style; that anything may become something else. 
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8 This may throw more light on the reason for the great use made by twelve-tone composers of 
symmetrical rows. 

® A motive is a secondary function which is set in the matrix of a fairly identifiable idea relying 
mainly on its rhythmic shape. A theme, as in the traditional sense, is made up of one or more 
motives in a rhythmic matrix. Naturally, there is no hard and fast line whereby we can judge 
definitely whether a configuration of tones is a function, a motive ora theme. My feeling is that 
whether we attach one or another of these names to a musical idea is dependent on the amount of 
“identity’’—the amount of expressive load—which the idea is made to carry. 
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The second movement opens with our first secondary function (A G Ab) 
crystalized into a motive (see first violin part of Ex. 6) and in the cello with the 
second function (Ab Eb Gp). According to the notion of secondary functions 
this is a very logical transformation. In fact, it is easy to see that the primary 
function of the row has little or no bearing here. What happens is important 
to an understanding of KYenek’s style, for although it is constructed on an 
inversion of the row on Eb, secondary functions are greatly in evidence; and 
in these the (A G Ab) would seem to belong to the original form of the row 
beginning on (AG Ab). This is clearly a development idea in which a secondary 
function is of greater importance than the primary, although the succession of 
row tones is still maintained. In this movement, as a result of crystalizing the 
secondary functions into motives, Krenek is able to introduce several new 
functions, although the original two secondary functions are still greatly in 
evidence. The third and fourth movements add further new themes which 
are carefully devised to clarify or obscure, as their purpose should require, their 
functional derivation. More and more motivic material is used and developed 
from the earlier movements in the rich expressiveness of the adagio (fourth 
movement) leading directly into the final fugue which consummates the whole. 
Previously, each movement had used only one form of the row: first movement, 
original form; second movement, inversions; third movement, retrograde 
inversions; etc. In the last movement all row forms in all transpositions come 
into use. All of the main themes from the earlier movements are used as the 


subjects for a great quadruple fugue. Each theme (see Ex. 7) with one excep- 
tion (see Ex. 7 I) contains all twelve notes of its row form. Now the broad 
outlines of the composition appear: A row was constructed which emphasized 
two main secondary functions. Certain variations of these became motives. 
Certain of these motives became themes. Only in the final movement are the 
themes themselves developed as complete structural entities. 

The classical idea of sonata construction has been reversed, the complete 
statement of the themes being at the end. We have, finally, a complete, always 
“becoming” organism, almost unbelievably inter-related in its smallest and 
largest aspect. 
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Although it is always dangerous and, at best, inadequate to write too closely 
about music’s meaning, it is quite possible that the form of the Quartet is 
intended to carry a large part of the composer’s meaning. He first presents 
us with four separate aspects of experience which are very different, even 
antithetical. When we are firmly impressed with these antitheses, he proceeds 
to weld them into a higher unity which we thought was impossible. 

The sixth string Quartet is the first of a group of compositions which have 
certain stylistic similarities. The piano Variations, the second piano Concerto, 
the Kafka Songs and the Symphonic Piece for string orchestra, are all more or 
less concerned with the secondary functions of the row; indeed, the Symphonic 
Piece leaves the “classical’”’ twelve-tone tenets, being constructed entirely from 
secondary or active functions. It is impossible to analyse all of the long list 
of Krenek’s works, but the Kafka Songs should be mentioned because they 
contain some of the finest, most expressive music he has written. There 
are certain striking similarities between the minds of these two men. It is to 
be expected, in view of what we already know of Kifenek’s music, that Kafka’s 
religious depth, his love of detail, and his view «. the world as an infinitely 
complex organism which is almost insurmountably difficult, would set up 
sympathetic vibrations in Krenek’s mind. The aphorisms which he uses as 
texts for the songs are consequently absorbed, yet revealed, with such complete 
success that the songs are almost overpowering. It is as though either Kafka 
or Krenek wrote the words and the music—there is no separation between music 
and text. It may be interesting also, in this connection, to note that the Kafka 
Songs are by far the most expressionistic music Kfenek has written in the 
twelve-tone technique. 

In the Variations for the Piano, the logic of the sixth string Quartet is devel- 
oped even further, to bring into unity more and more disparate elements of 
experience. While in the sixth Quartet Kenek still uses the device of themes, 
although absorbing them into an eminently twelve-tone structure, in the 
Variations he elaborates a form which down to the remotest detail is stylistically 
twelve-tonal. 


Ex. 8 
= = 


The row (Ex. 8), as in the sixth Quartet, is again quasi-symmetrical, the last 
half being almost the exact retrograde of the first, transposed a diminished 
fifth. The exact symmetry of the row is only to be found in the relations 
between the complexes of three-tone groups, which, as we might suspect, 
become the secondary functions. Thus, the last three notes of the row are the 
inversion of the first three. The third three note group is the inversion of 
the second group. If Kienek had used a row which was exactly symmetrical (the 
last half being some sort of repetition of the first half), he would have cut the 
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number of possible transpositions from forty-eight to twenty-four; but by 
these ingenious means he is able to have a symmetrical row and the use of all 
the available material as well. 

Kfenek’s increasing tendency to use transpositions with some sort of structural 
logic is further in evidence here. The first variation uses only two transposi- 
tions, the third uses four etc., until in the middle movement (var. 6 and 7) 
twelve transpositions of all four row forms are in use. The illustration from 
Kyenek’s Studies in Counterpoint makes the distribution of the row forms 


Ex. 9 
Var.2  Var.8 Var.4 Var5 Var.6 Var.? Var8 Var.9 Var.10 Varii Var.i2 


ce} 


= 
clear (Ex. 9). In the same book, he explains the structural layout: 
“Furthermore, it will be noticed that the compactness of the structure increases 
toward the middle of the piece and decreases from there on. Since the sixth and 
seventh variations are welded together in one comprehensive Adagio movement, this 
middle part is the only section where all four forms of the series are in use simultan- 
eously. The symmetry of the composition in relation to an imaginary axis between the 
sixth and seventh variations is stressed by the fact that this Adagio is developed as a 
four-part crab canon which, after a certain point, returns step by step to its beginning.” 
In the Variations there are many instances where it is impossible to analyse 
by tracing the row configuration. The secondary functions are elevated to 
such an importance that at times they detach themselves from their series 
orientation ; but always for some musically logical reason. 1 
It is quite probable that a desire to investigate the relative importance of 
what we call secondary functions led Krenek to the technique he used in the 
Symphonic Piece for string orchestra“ He starts with two-tone groups 
(secondary functions) from which he derives other functions, at all times using 
a ‘‘twelve-tone-like” orientation. It is significant that some of the structure is 
derived from “harmonic” functions. In using such a method, Kienek has 
discarded the primary function of the row almost completely (although not 
altogether) ; yet he is able to produce a coherent, logical organism. A tendency 


toward a more careful handling of secondary functions, which was evident in 
the Piano Variations, is carried much further in this piece, probably because 


10 Schirmer, New York, 1940. 
11 A full description of the process may be found in Kienek’s ‘““New Developments of the 
Twelve-tone Technique”, published in THE Music REviEw, Vol. IV, No. 2, May, 1943, pp. 81-97. 
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the composer no longer had a twelve-tone row to follow as a guide line. How- 
ever, he does use all the technical devices of the “classical’’ twelve-tone tech- 
nique and the actual sound is twelve-tonal. The main benefit which has 
accrued is the possibility of a greater freedom in using “units” of twelve-tone 
material, which in turn requires a more careful or logical handling of the 
“units”. 

This is a situation analogous to the state of musical composition during the 
great transformation from modality to tonality which occupied almost two 
centuries. The more harmonically-minded composers attained a greater 
freedom in the handling of the melodic component, but at the same time were 
required to pay more attention to harmonic problems. Time after time in the 
long history of music we can see technical freedom in one direction being 
balanced by the utmost rigour in another direction. Perhaps the directions in 
which the freedom or lack of freedom is evidenced are closely related to the 
whole cultural complex of which the composer is a part. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, music was dominated increasingly by the harmonic 
structure. Much of it was homophonic, and such a rift came about between 
“form” and ‘‘expression”’ that it was quite possible to talk about “form” and 
“content’’, a separation which the twelve-tone composer is particularly reluctant 
to:make. One of the vital differences between twelve-tone music and 
much tonal music is that in twelve-tone music it is almost impossible to separate 
the structure from the expression. 

However, it would seem that as any musical system grows, it tends toward 
certain structural formulas which increasingly carry less of the expressive 
element. Perhaps part of the reason for Beethoven’s greatness is that he met 
the tonal system at that moment in history when its formal logic was still able 
to carry much of the expressive load. Naturally, the converse of the proposi- 
tion may be just as true: that Beethoven impelled the harmonic element to 
carry an expressive load. However that may be, through the well-nigh perfect 
marriage of polyphony and harmony which he created, he was able to write 
music which was all expression and all structure. 

Another music which is being investigated thoroughly by contemporary 
musicologists is mediaeval polyphony, partly because (now that much important 
contemporary music is non-tonal) we are again able to begin to understand 
the real greatness of such composers as des Prés, Okeghem, Landini, and their 
contemporaries. In common with twelve-tone composers, certain of the 
mediaeval composers used dissonances with great freedom, and, in some in- 
stances, reached a degree of structural integration seldom achieved since. The 
great mass, “‘Caput”, by Okeghem,” is one of these landmarks. Init, certain 
harmonic formations have been used as a basis for the form in such a way 
that we could say that the composition, beside its modal structure, has also a 
highly developed harmonic system which is valid for this composition alone. 
Further, in mediaeval music, the mixture of perfect and imperfect time per- 
mitted a nice ambiguity in the resolution of dissonances, which in turn made it 


12 Okeghem, Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Osterreich, Vol. XIX. 
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possible for the rhythm to be quite free. These composers, far from being 
“primitives”, evolved a complex musical system in which they could have their 
cake and eat it too. Within a composition, the rhythm, harmony and melody 
could be as free or as rigid as the composer wished. 

It is toward some ideal of musical structure such as this that Kfenek’s later 
twelve-tone music seems to be tending. The group of works which seems most 
to exhibit this tendency includes La Corona, songs on words by John Donne; 
certain sections of the opera Tarquin, the Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae, 
I Wonder as I Wander, and the Cantata for Wartime. 

As we have seen, one of Kienek’s interesting characteristics is that once 
something is incorporated into his technique it remains, but often developed 
and transformed almost beyond recognition. Although he has been accused of 
changing his style too often, careful analysis reveals that what takes place is a 
constant deepening of method, rather than a flitting from style to style, as 
certain hostile critics have insinuated. Therefore, we might expect to see our 
old friends, the secondary functions, in some guise or other in this newer music. 
In some of the more recent works, they are completely dissociated from any 
particular row, and the musical structure can be demonstrated with tonal 
groups of from three to six or seven tones. 

The row (Ex. 10) of the Donne songs, seems at first glance to be the only 
one so far examined which does not double back on itself or behave in some 
other special way. Yet it is a special row in that it is constructed almost 
entirely on the idea of a half or whole step and a major or minor third. If we 
set down some of the more important secondary functions as they appear in 
the music, we see that the elements (Ex. 11) are treated as a closely related 
group of secondary functions. The contrasting element (Ex. 12) ostensibly 
appears only once in the row, but by taking every other note in the row, two 
separate groups containing several perfect fourths appear (Ex. 13). Although 


Ex. 10 


18 Symphonic Movement for Orchestra, in Form of Variations on a North Carolina Folksong, 
1942. 
144 For Women’s Voices and Orchestra (Herman Melville), 1943. 
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Krenek has expanded the number of secondary functions in this row, he 
nevertheless retains his policy of introducing the retrograde and inverted forms 
of the function into the row itself. This practice has become quite usual with 
him, because of his propensity toward building separate sections out of different 
main series forms. 

There is another new tendency discernible in the Donne songs—that of 
simplification. The large skips and wide ranging melodic line, hitherto a 
feature of his (and most) twelve-tone music, are not so much in evidence. 
_ Rather, there is a strong tendency toward a more essentially vocal style in 
which the motivic texture (it would perhaps be more accurate to say function 
texture) is clearly in evidence. 

The Lamentations, begun in 1941, the year of the composition of La Corona, 
again picks up these notions and develops them. Krenek has explained the 
construction of his Lamentations in his paper “New Developments of the 
Twelve-tone Technique”, from which I quote. 


“First, I chose two six-tone groups which together form a twelve-tone series. Then 
I formed a group of six modal scales, using the same tones as the above six-tone groups, 
but each beginning on a different tone of the set. These I called ‘diatonic modes’, 
since they are limited to the original six tones. Furthermore, I built another group of 
‘modal’ scales by transposing the modal scales so that they would all begin on F or B. 
These groups may be called ‘chromatic modes’ as they eventually use all twelve tones 
in various six-tone combinations. In applying these ‘modes’ in my composition, I 
assigned to them the quality of motifs, rather than of scales, that is, I did not treat them 
as stepwise arrangements of the tonal material on hand, allowing myself to use the 
tones of each group in arbitrary order, but I always maintained their order of succession 
. . . following the rules of the ‘classical’ twelve-tone technique. Manipulating the 
amount of ‘diatonic’ and ‘chromatic’ modes of either category ‘F’ or ‘B’ that entered 
the process at any given moment, I obtained contrasts between relative simplicity and 
complexity... .” 


It may be questionable whether or not the sets of tones which Kienek chose 
to treat as more or less separate complexes may properly be called secondary 
functions, but it is certain that they developed out of the idea of function 
superimposed on an adaptation of the scheme of mediaeval modes. Their 
lack of musical identity, and the fact that they are treated as specific modes of 
behaviour (compare our definition of secondary function) leads me to classify 
them as functions of a row which is seldom, except incompletely, in evidence. 
Thus, Kfenek has really formulated a technique of handling functions in a 
logical way; and without destroying the basic tenets of the twelve-tone 


18 Loc. cit. 
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technique. It is too soon to speculate upon the harmonic significance of 
these innovations, but in listening to the Lamentations one is quite conscious 
of a certain ebb and flow more structuralised than in earlier twelve-tone 
music, 

A glance at the appended list of compositions will show that Kienek has 
been singularly prolific during the period 1940-1947. Such fine works as the 
Cantata for Wartime, The Sante Fe Timetable, Five Prayers on Words by Donne, 
the motet, Aegrotavit Ezechias, all for chorus, were written for the excellent 
choir of Hamline University, where Krenek is Dean of the School of Fine Arts. 
The discipline of writing for chorus in an atonal idiom undoubtedly had a far 
reaching effect on his general style. Such works as the third piano Sonata, the 
Symphonic Elegy for String orchestra (written in memory of Anton von 
Webern), and the Sonata for violin and piano, are among his finest. Only lack 
of space prevents me from discussing them in detail. 

It is the seventh string Quartet, written in 1944, which strikes me as being 
the greatest among Kienek’s later works; perhaps it is his most significant 
composition to date. Laid out in broad lines, and of great emotional power 
and depth, it approaches, to a greater degree than the sixth Quartet, the kind 
of structure found in the late Beethoven quartets. The Adagio, particularly, 
has a loftiness of gesture, and a grave passionate eloquence which Kienek has 
seldom, if ever, managed before. The vitality and diversity which exist 
within the uncompromising unity of the structure combine to give one the 
impression that this is a work which “sums up” and completes a cycle in his 
development. 

Technically, it represents a high peak, realizing without strain the implica- 
tions of the methods of such works as the sixth Quartet, the Symphonic Piece 
for string orchestra, and the Lamentations: i.e. the splitting of the row into 
independent functional units. The method is related to the Lamentations in 
that it uses tonal groups more or less divorced from a specific twelve-tone row, 
except that in this composition, three-tone instead of six-tone groups appear. 
This allows greater fluidity in handling the basic musical material, at the same 
time permitting greater control over the use of dissonance and the vertical 
element in general. The several basic three-tone groups combine and recom- 
bine to form the structure of the piéce. They are always in evidence, and being 
easier to grasp than a motive of twelve notes, they help to produce the curious 
“‘close-woven’’ quality of the work. 

It is the vertical aspect of the quartet, its “harmony’’, which shows the 
greatest advance over previous compositions. The harmonic ebb and flow is 
controlled with the utmost artistic logic, although it proves singularly difficult 
to break down analytically. There are no chords in the functional sense in 
which they appear in the music of the harmonic period, but there is a consistent 
use of tonal groups, which produces a sense of movement from place to place. 
In addition, a finely graded, extremely subtle use of dissonance contributes to 
create areas of relative tension and repose. The power of the dissonance to 
produce melodic motion, although common to all atonal music, and much other 
music (that of Okeghem, for example), is exploited amazingly, particularly in 
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the Adagio movement. Because of the extreme difficulty of putting into words 
all the factors, rhythmic, metric, melodic, etc., which contribute to the quality 
of the music, I can do no better than quote a few measures from the movement 
(see Ex. 14). 


ya 


The great range between the relatively strong dissonances of the 2nd bar 
(first and second half notes), and the relatively mild dissonances of the triads in 
the 7th bar (second half note), are particularly striking. Indeed, the very 
fact that Kfenek is able to use triad formations in an atonal idiom without 
sounding tonal and without violating the spirit of the idiom, is a considerable 
technical achievement. The familiar argument against atonality, that it 
possesses only a single level of harmonic texture, is no longer valid against such 
music. Further, the style of this quartet and of many of the other works from 
about 1940.0n, has an expressive range not possible within the confines of the 
“classical” twelve-tone technique. The “homogeneity of harmonic texture’”’ 
argument was valid to the extent that in some early atonal and twelve-tone 
music the sameness of texture seriously limited, first, the articulation of the 
composition, and second, the expressive range. Therefore, Kfenek’s contribu- 
tion to the style should rank as a major one, inasmuch as he manages to preserve 
all the principles, points of view, and, as a matter of fact, the spirit of the 
twelve-tone technique. The seventh Quartet extends twelve-tone principles, 
but several other works from about the same time, written in the strict twelve- . 
tone technique, show to a lesser or greater degree, the qualities which I have 
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noted above. This may indicate that Krenek does not yet feel it possible to 
work without the support of a twelve-tone row, or it may mean that he is experi- 
menting in various works to see whether the tonal groups, the descendants of 
the secondary functions, can or cannot act as primary generators. We may 
be sure, however, that his restless curiosity and his relentless pursuit of artistic 
logic will keep him moving toward his particular goal. 

What this goal is, is particularly difficult to say. With such a prolific 
composer one can see so much that often one sees nothing. However, a com- 
parison with other twelve-tone composers clarifies Krenek’s position to some 
extent. For example, it would be impossible to characterize his late music as 
expressionistic, in the sense of Pierrot Lunaire, or many of the works of Webern. 
Kyenek’s main impulse is much more “‘lyrical’”’ than that of either Webern or 
Schénberg. From this point of view, he seems more akin to Berg, except that 
in Berg one feels every now and then a nostalgic breath from the past which, 
of course, by no means diminishes the greatness of Berg’s music. There is 
little of the immediate past clinging to Kfenek. Born with his century, he 
grew up with the New Music, until, now that Berg and Webern are dead, he is 
the leading representative of the second generation of twelve-tone composers. 
This core of romanticism in his music, related as it is to the lyricism of which 
I spoke, connects him more to Berg than to Webern or Schonberg. 

It may be the singular range of his expression, particularly noticeable in his 
latest works, which makes it hard to characterize his peculiar individuality, 
but more likely it is because he is so typically a twentieth century man that 
we cannot get the necessary distance away to see him clearly. But one could 
say this much: that if the Schénbergian mood is apocalyptic and prophetic; 
that of Webern, passionately precise order; the leading themes of Kifenek’s 
music are religious, even to the “‘restless search”’ attitudes which are familiar 
to us in some contemporary literature. In understanding Kfenek’s music there 
is this further difficulty: that whereas Berg, for example, often deals with ideas 
to which people have grown accustomed through long acquaintance with 
romantic music, Kfenek leads us into a world seldom visited before. A clue to 
this world is given in the title of his J Wonder as I Wander, a work of deep 
tragedy, and in the lyrics for the song cycle, The Ballad of the Railroads. This 
does not mean that his work is esoteric. His operas, which I have been unable 
to discuss fully, have shown an intense preoccupation with contemporary 
problems, even to the extent (how seldom can one say this of a composer) of 
commenting on current political issues. His music is easily accessible to any 
musically-minded person who will take the trouble to listen to it thoroughly. 
If he expresses things which at first seem foreign to our experience, it does not 
logically follow that he is somehow “‘ahead of his time” and we should wait 
twenty years before enjoying him. It is rather more likely that he, as many 
a great artist of the past, is “‘of his time’’; and it is we, who, though trying 
desperately to live in various musical times past, should try to live in the 
present. 


16 From time to time Krenek has written compositions outside the twelve-tone technique. In 
the appended list of compositions these are marked with an asterisk. 
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LIST OF WORKS FROM 1930 TO JANUARY, 1947 


Kantate von der Verganglichkeit des Irdischen, 
fiir Chor, Sopran-Solo and Klavier (Dichter 
des 17. Jahrh.). 

Karl V (Biihnenwerk mit Music). 

Jagd im Winter, fiir Mannerchor (F. Grill- 
parzer). 

Das Schweigen, Lied (Gemmingen). 

Wahrend der Trennung, Duett (Fleming). 

Cefalo e Procri (Oper; R. Kiifferle). 

Sechstes Streichquartett. 

Zwolf Variationen fiir Klavier. 

Campo Marzio, Ouverture. 

Zweites Klavierkonzert 

Fiinf Lieder (F. Kafka). 

Twelve Short Piano Pieces. 

Suite for Cello Solo. 

Eight Column Line Ballet. 

Symphonic Piece for String Orchestra. 

Two a capella Choruses for Women’s Voices 
(W. Drummond, Sir W. Raleigh). 

Little Concerto for Piano, Organ and 
Chamber Orchestra. 

Proprium Missae in festo SS. Innocentium for 
Women’s Choir a capella (in the style of the 
16th century). 

Tarquin (Drama with music; Emmet Lavery). 

La Corona, Seven sonnets by J. Donne, for 
Mezzo-soprano, Organ and Percussion. 

The Holy Ghost’s Ark, for Mezzo-soprano and 
4 instruments (J. Donne). 

Sonata for Organ. 


Sonatina for Flute and Viola. 
The Same for Flute and Clarinet. 
Sonata for Viola Solo. 

Third Sonata for Piano. 


Lamentatio Jeremiae Prophetae, for a capella 
Choir. 

I Wonder as I Wander, Symphonic Piece in 
Form of Variations on a North Carolina 
Folk Song, for Orchestra. 

Cantata for Wartime (H. Melville), for 
Women’s Choir and Orchestra. 

Seventh String Quartet. 

Five Prayers (J. Donne) for Women’s Choir a 
capella. 

The Ballad of the Railroads, Song Cycle. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano 


Publisher 
U. 


Year 
1932 


1930-33 U.E. 


1933 


1933 
1933 
1933-34 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1937 
1937-38 
1938 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 


G. Schirmer. 
G. Schirmer. 


1939-40 
1940 
1940 
1941 
1941 


H. Gray, 
New York. 


1941 


1942 
1942 
1942 


1943 Associated Music 


Publishers, New 
York. 


1941-42 


1942 


1942 


1943-44 
1944 


1944 
1944-45 


* Indicates works written outside the twelve-tone technique. 
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Year Publisher 
*Hurricane Variations for Piano. 1944 
*Tricks and Trifles, Orchestral arrangement of 1945 
the foregoing. 
The Santa Fe Timetable, for a capella Choir. 1945 


*Motet, Aegrotavit Ezechias, for Women’s 1945 
Choir and Piano. 
Etude for Coloratura Soprano and Contralto, 1945 


a capella. 
Symphonic Elegy for String Orchestra. 1946 Elkan-Vogel, 
Philadelphia. 
*Motet, “In Paradisum’’, for Women’s Choir 1946 
a capella. 
*Third Piano Concerto. 1946 
Eight Piano Pieces. 1946 Music Press, New 
York. 
Canon, O would I were, for a capella Choir. 1946 Music Press, New 
York. 
Trio for Violin, Clarinet and Piano. 1946 
What Price Confidence (Comic Opera). 1945-46 
Four Songs (Gerard Manley Hopkins). 1946-47 


* Indicates works written outside the twelve-tone technique. 


London Concerts 


Not much that is new can be said about Bruno Walter’s concerts with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, but, in particular, those stalwarts who braved the stinking fog 
and groped their way to and from the Albert Hall on 6th November were rewarded richly 
indeed with a magnificent performance of Mahler’s first Symphony. Memory is notor- 
iously unreliable through the years, but this seemed more finely wrought and more intense 
than Walter’s previous reading of the same work in Queen’s Hall in January, 1939. The 
criticisms I saw all parroted the old catch-phrase about the lengthy finale unbalancing 
the whole work. This is nonsense. The work has weaknesses—what first symphony 
hasn’t >—for example, the first and second movements are not sufficiently contrasted in 
character ; but to castigate this finale for being a child of its time is to betray an insufficient 
understanding of history. For during the romantic era the guts of the symphony gravi- 
tated from the first to the last movement. 

Otherwise we were encouraged, rather unwisely, to make comparisons. For Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik, the Haydn Symphony No. 102 in B flat and the Unfinished had all 
been played under the same conductor by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Edinburgh Festival. 

If the Haydn lacked evidence of full cohesion in both instances, Mozart and Schubert 
vividly illustrated our contention that English orchestras are at best second-rate. 

Special mention must be made of a lucid and well-proportioned performance of the 
Dvorak fourth Symphony at Covent Garden and of a sincere and enthralling reading of 
the Bruckner Te Deum at the Albert Hall. But most of the subtlety of the Choral 
Symphony was inextricably entwined between the various echoes and other extraneous 
noises of the Kensington mausoleum. 

There is no doubt that, apart from the viola section, which is probably the finest in 
Europe, the London Philharmonic Orchestra will not bear comparison with the Vienna; 
they are, even so, the finest orchestra we have and are known to be making great efforts to 
raise their standards. In time they must surely succeed. 
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On toth December Sir Thomas Beecham directed a performance of Berlioz’ Grande 
Messe des Morts. Other combatants were René Soames (tenor), the Luton Choral Society, 
the BBC Choral Society and the BBC Symphony Orchestra with miscellaneous extra 
brass and percussion players. Apart from the demands for instruments to be blown and 
beaten which Sir Thomas and the BBC had satisfied (so far as we could see to count), 
Berlioz in the first edition of his score (Schlesinger: Paris) calls for 25 first violins, 25 
second violins, 20 violas, 20 cellos and 18 double-basses. That the performance suffered 
from thin, wiry and thoroughly unsatisfactory string-tone was due in part to the fact that 
the composer’s call for string-players was no more than half met and also to the fact that 
the tonal quality of the BBC strings is very poor, as we have often remarked before. 

Space must be found for a short note on two studio performances of Busoni’s piano 
Concerto on the 3rd and 4th January. Mewton Wood gave a fine account of the elaborate 
and at times exacting solo part, while Sir Thomas Beecham summoned up a good deal of 
his pre-war energy and enthusiasm to stir a very indifferent B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
into more than their usual life and occasional periods of comparative accuracy. He could 
not, however, devise any cure for this orchestra’s thin, weedy yet aggressive string tone, 
nor was he able to ensure that wind and brass entries were always unanimous where the 
composer wished them so. The choir seemed to sing appreciably better at the second 
performance than at the first. Broadcast music is notoriously difficult to assess and 
provides its apologists with a number of alibis and many grounds for equivocation; 
therefore we take this opportunity of pointing out that we heard the first performance over 
the Third Programme transmission 30 miles north-east of London (which was not very 
satisfactory), while for the second we were comfortably settled in the balcony of the 
B.B.C.’s Maida Vale studio which was too dark for us to follow with the score. On the 
whole the balance was better in the studio than over the air, which has not been our 
experience on previous occasions. 

Several factors stand in the way of any general popularity developing for Busoni’s 
Concerto. The solo part is difficult and needs brains as well as technique, a small chorus 
has to be found for the finale, the playing time is 75 minutes and no listener can enjoy the 
work without making a genuine effort—the last an admirable characteristic. 

It should be recorded as soon as practicable with the same soloist and conductor, but 
not, we suggest, with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra until or unless they can show a full 


and proper regard for their responsibilities. G.N.S. 
REVIEWERS 
— EpmMuND RUBBRA 
F.W. — FRANK WALKER 
G: B. — GERALD BATTY 
H.K. — Hans KELLER 
R. G. — R. GorRER 
— ROBERT SIMPSON 
S. G. — Scott GODDARD 


W. O. — C. W. ORR 

E. J.D. — Epwarp J. DENT 
G. N.S. — 

H. F. R. — Hans F. REDLICcH 
H. J. F. — Husert J. Foss 
O. E. D. — O. E. DEutscu 
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Opera 


COVENT GARDEN: Rigoletto, 31st October 


CAMBRIDGE THEATRE: Don Giovanni, 5th November 
Don Pasquale, 22nd December 


Tuis Rigoletto was an improvement on the current Covent Garden standard, partly on 
account of the vocal stiffening added by Paolo Silveri and Elda Ribetti and partly because 
the production, without achieving any special felicities, was notably less inept than that 
of Carmen or The Magic Flute. In fact some progress has been made from ordeal towards 
entertainment. Kenneth Neate is developing more power in his voice but showed no 
understanding whatever of the character of the Duke of Mantua. We had thought that 
only amateur actors, and poor ones at that, considered that to bang a table with one’s 
fist was to be truly dramatic. Franklin’s Sparafucile and Edith Coates’ Maddalena were 
good clear-cut individual portrayals of the kind we always hope to see and seldom do. 
The orchestra were unreliable, sometimes stimulating, at others the reverse, with Rankl 
varying the tempi empirically as he did in The Magic Flute: we thought he completely 
ruined the duet for Gilda and Rigoletto at the end of the third act by his arbitrary 
methods. 

The Cambridge Theatre Don Giovanni, as presented on the opening night, was not an 
unqualified success. It needed more rehearsal and is now probably much improved. 
Bruce Boyce, as Giovanni, looked superb, but seemed lost and self-conscious in the part, 
failing to produce anything approaching the required range of volume and regrettably 
imitating Paul Schéffler’s effort in singing ‘‘Finch’ han dal vino” appreciably in front of 
the conductor’s beat. Tajo, the irrepressible, made more of the part of Leporello than it 
is intended to bear; Leporello is, after all, a servant who may be allowed a certain dex- 
terity, vocal and manual, with the catalogue of his master’s conquests, but he is not the 
main protagonist. Murray Dickie achieved an individual triumph with his fine singing of 
“Tl mio tesoro’’, reminiscent of Borgioli at Glyndebourne before the war. Rachele 
Ravina made an imposing figure of Donna Anna but the difficulties of ‘‘Non mi dir” : 
exposed certain limitations to her vocal technique. Marco Stefanoni, with his fine 
physique and resonant voice, made an ideal Commendatore, but was handicapped by 
having to deliver Giovanni’s sentence from behind the statue, a statue, be it said, with a 
singularly flabby hand. Franca Sacchi raged imperiously through all the histrionics of 
Donna Elvira in what was quite the outstanding individual performance of the evening. 
Daria Bayan as Zerlina and Ian Wallace as Masetto showed more promise than fulfilment, 
the latter adding a touch of unexpected comedy by lapsing occasionally into the shambling 
gait of Dr. Bartolo. The stage sets, designed by Joseph Carl, were less imposing than 
those he contrived for the Cambridge Rigoletto (one of which is here reproduced) and the 
orchestra under the direction of Alberto Erede exhibited some roughnesses which, no 
doubt, have since been eliminated. The production was by Clifford Evans. 

On 22nd December we were privileged to see Tajo’s portrayal of Don Pasquale. A 
testy, calculating old rogue who could barely have been foxed by the almost transparent 
ruse which forms the core of the farcical story. For this reason we cannot consider his 
to be the ideal characterization, but it was cogent, finely drawn and completely novel; 
needless to say, he stole the show as he so often likes to do. Afro Poli sings Malatesta 
much more effectively than Stabile without managing to reproduce the volatile study in 
stylised acting in which his predecessor excelled. Agostino Lazzari as Ernesto and Daria 
Bayan as Norina completed a very satisfactory supporting trio, but, as we have said, it 
was Tajo’s night. G. N.S. 


To counteract the many complaints we have had to make since the 
war of dull, dingy, dirty and generally ineffective scenery being used 
for productions of opera, we are glad to have this opportunity of 
drawing readers’ attention to the finest example of operatic stage-craft 
to be seen in London for many years. We refer to the first scene, ‘‘The 


Duke’s Palace,” in the current Cambridge Theatre production of | 


Rigoletto. Those who have been used to what Stephen Williams has 
so aptly called the ‘Bayswater second-floor front’’ should be particularly 
impressed by the photograph overleaf of the Cambridge Theatre set 
which conveys a fine impression of massive opulence, due in part to the 
fine proportions of Joseph Carl’s design (reproduced from an original 
drawing) and also to the solid and substantial workmanship of the 


carpenters and scene-builders. 


Ab 


| 
‘ 


RIGOLETTO, Act I. 
Original drawing by Joseph Carl for production at the Cambridge Theatre, London. 
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“Peter Grimes” at Covent Garden 
6TH NOVEMBER 


As an opera is often less ephemeral than a particular production of it, it would appear 
that even minor modifications the authors have.made in the work are of greater import 
than major differences between its successive productions. Nevertheless, the important 
recent additions to (as distinct from the cuts in) Britten’s Rape of Lucretia have nowhere 
been mentioned, and Peter Grimes has now suffered a similar fate: while Tyrone Guthrie’s 
new production has widely been commented upon, the alterations in the work itself* have 
gone entirely unnoticed, although one of them affects the preparation of Peter’s climatic 
E major arioso (see Ex. 1, which gives the original version). In the section that leads up 


Recitativo animato 
Ex.1. KEENE (sense misura misura) 


cHORUS <A De-vil he is! Grimes is wait-ing his ap-pren-tice. | This widows as strong as 


L 
= 
lunga 
— L LZ tt LZ LZ. 


an-y two fisher-men I have Ev-ry-bo-dy’s ve-ry quiet! 


FR 
== 


to this piece, Mrs. Sedley no longer faints; the solo voices have consequently been cut, 


while chorus and orchestra remain in statu quo. At Peter’s entry, that is, we only get an 
orchestral version of Ex. 2 (with flattened E and B), without Keene’s and Auntie’s 


Ex.2. 
We strained___._—S_—siin - to the wind, 


dialogue. Then follows the low E tremolo with the chorus’ minor seconds upstairs (cf. 
Ex. 1; not “major seconds”, as an apparent misprint in Sackville-West’s brilliant analysis! 


* As the revised version of Grimes has not been published, I am relying for the following 


observations on notes made during the performance. 
1 Sackville-West, E., Peter Grimes: The Musical and Dramatic Structure, in Sadler’s Wells 


Opera Book No. 3, 1945. 
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would have it), but while the tremolo continues under a lunga pausa right up to the ope 
Adagio (as in Ex. 1), Keene’s recitative (vid. Ex. 1) has again been cut. Peter’s arioso, mol 


then, is no longer prepared by a matter-of-fact contrast, but grows out of, or rather leaves give 
behind and poises above, the atmosphere his appearance has created. The recitative Sale 
preceding Peter’s entry (‘‘The cliff is down up by Grimes’ hut . . .’’) has been extended, lear 
while the words of Peter’s own recitative at the beginning of the second act’s 2nd scene — aud 
have been altered; they now establish a direct link with the preceding scene, and are less 
violent than before. For example, ‘‘I’ll tear the collar off your neck!’ is replaced by righ 
“And you go running to her with lies!’’, which is consonant with Grimes’ character as it as 2 
emerges in the rest of the work. For Peter could serve as a model exhibit of the obses- } whi 
sional personality?* in a psychological museum, and his sadism is therefore far more latent the 
than manifest. 
The indubitable merits of the new production, as well as some of its demerits, have so The 
often been pointed out that there is no need to stress them once more. What must be the 
said is that in places the production tautologises. Keene’s repeated laughter as he invites — Pag 
Mrs. Sedley to the pub, the silly sneezing chorus before the second refrain to Balstrode’s in tl 
pub speech (what exactly is here the sternutative agent ?), Auntie’s fit of laughter as, at 
the dance, she tells Mrs. Sedley that Swallow ‘‘is busy’’, the Rector’s frustrated attempt to { cloa 
escape when the crowd shouts: ‘‘Where’s the parson?” ... The music is capable of J wor 
suggesting the various attitudes without imports from the Punch-and-Judy show. Gar 
The revival of Grimes offers an opportunity of re-viewing the work in the light of § do, 
Britten’s later operas. On the musical side, there emerge such points for consideration as 
the use of the ostinato, or the utilization of related themes and motifs for opposite pur- | in t! 
poses—see, for instance, (a) the Lucretia- and the Tarquinius-motif,‘ and (b) Ex. 2 (which | exp 
stands for the more tender and yearning aspect of Grimes’ personality) and the passacaglia § fron 
theme (representing the more aggressive side of his ambivalence, including his aggression § into 
towards himself).* Sackville-West! describes Peter’s ambivalence most sensitively, but — by 1 
does not mention that Ex. 2 plays an elemental role in its musical expression, and omits this 
to point to the all-important appearance of this theme in the storm interlude. On the 
dramatic side, the least obvious, but perhaps most fascinating point comes into view when 
, one compares the pair Balstrode-Ellen with the Male and Female Chorus in Lucretia, 
and with Sid-Nancy in Herring’, Figures that are outside and above the story, which they 
frame; omniscient or prescient onlookers, watching events with a benevolent insight and 
assuming the significance of Fate. From the standpoint of depth psychology, they are 
parent figures.’ Ben 


“Die Meistersinger” 
21ST JANUARY 


It was a great pleasure to welcome Wagner back to the Royal Opera House, although the — This 
fundamentals were by no means always sound and the trimmings could be justly described | grim 
as drab. After some initial trouble with the English language Hans Hotter (Sachs) 
eventually carried the whole production and turned the performance into a memorable 
affair. David Franklin (Pogner) and Geraint Evans (the night watchman) were the 
outstanding British members of the company, adding to their other virtues a clarity of 


diction which should be an object lesson to the rest. The doubtful merits of ‘‘translated Insl 
* Attention may here be drawn to what we know of the mind’s unconscious tendency to } Mon 
express polarity by identical or similar means.5.* Incidentally, a comparative psychological oovie 
study of what is phonologically known as metathesis, and of corresponding musical processes aA 


(cf., eg., the Lucretia- and the Tarquinius motif), remains to be made. muc! 
2 Jones, E., Anal-erotic Character Traits, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. XIII. migt 
3 Glover, E., Psycho-analysis, 1939. fallir 
‘ Keller, H., The Rape of Lucretia, Albert Herring, Covent Garden Opera Book, 1947. mod 
5 Freud, S., "Die Traumdeutung, Gesammelte Werke, Vol. 11/111, London, 1942. ; 
6 Freud, S., Ueber den Gegensinn der Urworte, Gesammelte Werke, Vol. VIII, London, 1943. Say 1 
7 Flugel, J. C., The Psycho-Analytic Study of the Family, 1939. to hi 
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opera’ disappear altogether if the producer tolerates swallowed consonants and vague 
mouthings. Heddle Nash, who has long understood the requirements of opera and has 
given memorable performances in the past, was too old to be cast as David and Frank 
Sale (Walther), who has a powerful voice, will never make a stage performer until he 
learns not to look lost and bewildered; couldn’t the producer convince him that an 
audience, including even the critics, wants to be pleased ? 

The orchestra, conducted by Karl Rankl, did not approach the standard we have a 
right to expect. The overture was unduly hurried, coarse, inaccurate and ill-balanced— 
as also was a great deal of the rest of the score. There were too some serious blunders 
which were inexcusable, with one impromptu oboe fantasy which temporarily flummoxed 
the otherwise imperturbable Hotter. 

The scenery would deserve censure if used even by a poverty-stricken touring company. 
The church, the street scene and Sachs’ workshop must have been built with the Ark, while 
the Festival meadow was a pastiche of one of the sets used by the San Carlo company for 
Pagliacci, spoilt by a filthy cyclorama and an accidental rainbow effect over old Nuremberg 
in the background. Only opera would be made to put up with such shoddy settings. 

The costumes, apart from one of Victoria Sladen’s (Eva) and Hotter’s fur-trimmed 
cloak, were equally unimaginative and dreary; while the lighting was reminiscent of the 
worst amateur theatricals. Knowing something of the equipment installed at Covent 
Garden, we can only assume that no-one in the place understands how to use it, or if they 
do, that they have not sufficient interest to discharge their duties conscientiously. 

The modern opera audience wants first and foremost fine singing and playing which 
in this instance only Hotter, Franklin and Geraint Evans provided; then in addition we 
expect good acting, staging, lighting and costumes. We have a right to demand all this 
from our National Opera House now that the company has had eighteen months to get 
into its stride. We should not forget that the opera at Covent Garden is largely financed 
by the taxpayers, in other words, ourselves. It is time the company began to deserve 
this generous support which is withheld from its more successful competitors. G. N.S. 


Review of Music 


Benjamin Frankel. Quartet No. 2, Op. 15. (Augener.) 5s. 6d. 


This severe, uncompromising work is in its way a reflection of the times. Austerity 
is so much in the air that it would be surprising if it were not to some extent mirrored in 
contemporary music. But need our young men be quite so ascetic in their writings? 
This quartet, like Antony Hopkins’ sonata, might serve as a musical illustration of the 
grim lines from T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land: 


What are the roots that clutch, what branches grow 
Out of this stony rubbish?.. . 

The dead fruit gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. 


In short, the appeal of this music is purely intellectual, and I, for one, feel like protesting 
against this new musical morality that makes a cult of bleakness and severity. C. E. 
Montague once wrote of Matthew Arnold: “‘It is easy work to poke fun at his habit of 
crying up ‘sweetness and light’; but after all, on Europe’s post-war showing, is there so 
much to be said for the alternative cult of sourness and gloom?’”’ Is there indeed? One 
might ask whether, in avoiding the pitfalls of romanticism our younger composers are not 
falling into the snares of a barren convention of frigidity. If music is to be virtuous by 
modern standards shall there be mo more harmonic cakes and ale? It only remains to 
say that the composer’s sincerity is never in doubt, and that the craftsmanship he applies 
to his arid subject-matter is impeccable throughout. : C. W. O. 
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Book Reviews 


Contingencies and other Essays. By Cecil Gray. Pp. viii + 199. (Oxford University 
Press.) 1947. 158. 

A new book by Mr. Gray arouses expectations and curiosity. He has already disposed 
of the History of Music, of contemporary composers and of the music of the future. What 
remains for him to do? Contingencies turns out to be a volume of reprinted articles, 
long and short, together with the biographical section of the early study of Carlo Gesualdo, 
written in collaboration with Philip Heseltine. Although the articles chosen for reprinting 
were written over a period of more than twenty years, no-one would know this from 
internal evidence alone. Mr. Gray’s style remains unaffected by the passage of time. 
He is the finest living exponent of the undergraduate manner of the ‘“‘Twaddling Twenties” 
—bright, provocative, paradoxical, pseudo-learned and slightly indecent. 

The influence of Norman Douglas is obvious and sometimes Mr. Gray is guilty of 
actual plagiarism, as when, in the biography of Gesualdo, he has occasion to refer to 
constipation—‘‘the distressing and almost universal complaint from which he suffered”. 
This is lifted straight out of South Wind, Chapter XVI, where, however, it is applied to 
another of humanity’s afflictions. 

Besides a style of his own, Mr. Gray has also a logic of his own. He has a way of 
belabouring a paradoxical idea until it is not merely upside-down, but back-to-front and 
inside-out into the bargain. His manner is infectious, and having noted that his style 
has not changed with the years, one is tempted to go farther and to add that, indeed, his 
latest piece of work, the coruscating and extremely entertaining essay which gives its 
title to the book, might well have graced the pages of The Sackbut in its heyday,! while 
the biography of Gesualdo is comparatively soberly written and, it seems, we are intended 
to take it very, very seriously. The rest of the book consists of the mixture as before— 
Brahms is greatest as a song-writer, the Liebeslieder worth more than the Requiem; 
Meyerbeer is unjustly maligned; Bellini’s influence on his contemporaries and successors 
was greater than that of any other composer who has ever lived, and so was Liszt’s. Mr. 
Gray is never dull. The impulse to be entertaining at all costs, however, sometimes leads 
him into the worst kind of anecdotal biography, in which a story is accepted merely 
because it is amusing, and in spite of the fact that it is demonstrably untrue. Thus those 
old legends about Vecchi are given a new lease of life, although Spaccini’s chronicle, their 
ultimate source, has been available in print since 1911 and shows how the facts have been 
embroidered by subsequent writers. 

Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa; Musician and Murderer is a work of some importance. 
It is a good thing that it should be again available, but a great pity that Heseltine’s study 
of the music could not be reprinted with it. No one will lament the disappearance of the 
silly limericks and the essay in the manner of De Quincey. In his preface Mr. Gray 
writes: ‘‘In view of the fact that the original documentary material on which the study is 
based—in the libraries, museums and archives of the city of Naples—has largely, if not 
completely, disappeared in the course of the recent hostilities, its re-publication, for the 
benefit of scholars and students of the period, seemed desirable.’’ This recalls a broadcast 
talk a few months ago in which Mr. Gray gave some account of the origin of bis own and 
Philip Heseltine’s interest in Gesualdo, and told how “‘after years of research in the British 
Museum”’ they succeeded in establishing the fact that Gesualdo the musician (whom they 
had encountered in Burney’s History of Music) and Gesualdo the murderer (of whom 
they had read in tales by Anatole France and others) were one and the same man. I have 
not been able to obtain a copy of the script of this broadcast, but I was certainly left with 
the impression that the large and quite unfounded claim was being made that no-one had 


1 The title is, in fact, taken from a regular feature of that periodical under the editorship of 
Messrs. Gray and Heseltine. 
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made the identification before. This is only mentioned here because it suggests that 
Mr. Gray has, in the course of nearly thirty years, rather lost touch with his subject, and 
thus explains the pompous phraseology of his preface, quoted above, and the fact that he 
has, in spite of revision, not been able to bring his book up to date. 

The work was originally dedicated to Salvatore Di Giacomo, the Neapolitan poet and 
historian, and the authors acknowledged that ‘‘that they have been able to do as much 
as they have is almost entirely due to the extraordinary kindness, courtesy and disinterested 
enthusiasm of Signore Salvatore Di Giacomo’. Just how far Mr. Gray was dependent on 
Di Giacomo for that ‘‘original documentary material’’ mentioned in the preface to the 
present volume is not made clear. The precise sources of his original material are nowhere 
given, either in the edition of 1926 or thisof 1947. Did Mr. Gray himself do any research in 
“the libraries, museums and archives of the city of Naples’? And is the situation quite 
so black as he paints it, that “scholars and students of the period” are henceforward 
dependent on this book for information about Gesualdo ? 

The early history of the Gesualdo family is taken from printed sources, principally 
Ammirato, which are easily accessible. Cerreto’s Della pratica Musica is also available 
at the British Museum. Mr. Gray relies upon obsolete information regarding Pomponio 
Nenna, Gesualdo’s teacher, which leads him to the conclusion that as the former was only 
born in 1560, or possibly even later, it seems improbable that he can have taught one who 
was his own age, or possibly his elder. But works of Pomponio Nenna were published as 
early as 1574, which suggests that the date 1560 for his birth is wrong. Pannain® gives 
1550 and traces in Nenna’s compositions elements suggestive of the style of his eminent 
pupil. 

We come to the murder, which—understandably enough, for it is a fascinating story— 
occupies more than half Mr. Gray’s pages. The evidence taken by the Grand Court of the 
Vicaria immediately after the event makes absorbing reading. It tells how Gesualdo 
surprised his wife and her paramour together in his palace and had them both done to 
death. Every detail of the horrid spectacle that presented itself to the investigating 
officials of the Grand Court is minutely described, from the blood-soaked bed and the 
exact nature and location of the innumerable wounds of the victims to the underclothes 
of the lover, discovered without injury on a chair. For the male victim was found clad 
only in a woman’s nightdress with black silk trimmings. Was there, perhaps, the equiva- 
lent of a suicide pact between the lovers? We know they had been warned of their danger 
and that Donna Maria had insisted that Don Fabrizio should disregard it. Why did she 
send for that second nightdress? And was there any significance in the fact that it was 
trimmed with black? Fascinating speculations! Mr. Gray’s account of all this is 
admirable, his translations rightly ‘“‘by no means literal”. It makes one of the best of 
murder stories. Judged, however, as the author seems to wish it to be judged, from the 
standpoint of international scholarship, it must be pointed out that there was nothing 
new here. That portion of the Corona MSS., Successi tragici et amorosi, which concerns 
Gesualdo was published by Angelo Borzelli in 1891, together with a collection of poems 
inspired by the tragedy—also drawn upon by Mr. Gray—in a codex in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Naples. The reports of the Venetian ambassador are in Mutinelli’s Storia 
arcana ed aneddotica d'Italia. Large extracts from the evidence taken by the Grand Court 
of the Vicaria were printed by Angeli Solerti in the Gazzetta letteraria (Turin) in 1888, and 
Solerti acknowledges having taken them from Carmine Modestino’s Della dimora di T. 
Tasso in Napoli (Naples, 1863)—a book I have not seen, but which appears in Mr. Gray’s 
bibliography of 1926. All honour to him if he chose to go to Naples to examine the 
“original documentary material’, but was his journey really necessary ? 

It is, however, in the account of events subsequent to the murder that this biography 
is misleading and incomplete. This was perhaps a consequence of leaning too heavily on 
Di Giacomo. The local historians of Italy are one of the glories of their country; they 


* L’ovatorio dei Filippini e la scuola musicale di Napoli (Istituzioni e Monumenti dell ’arte - 
musicale italiana, Vol. V), Milan, 1934. 
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have, nevertheless, very often the defects of their qualities—they are not interested in 
events outside their own special province. Many extraordinary examples of this could 
be given. Any consistent method of research—even research among printed books and 
not among actual archives—would infallibly have led Mr. Gray, either in the 1920’s or 
the 1940’s, to the Estensian archives at Modena. In the revision of his book he has added, 
from the chronicle of M. Equicola, of Ferrara, a description of the reception of Gesualdo 
in that city in 1594 and of the celebrations there on the occasion of his second marriage, 
to Leonora d’Este. These passages are taken (without acknowledgment) from an article 
by Luigi Torri in Rivista musicale italiana for 1914, which Mr. Gray ought to have 
consulted in the 1920’s but didn’t. He goes on: ‘He must have found the life and 
atmosphere in Ferrara highly congenial, for he rented the spacious palace of Marco Pio, 
in the Strada degli Angeli, and settled down there’’ and, after the death of the Duke 
Alfonso II, ‘‘Gesualdo probably lingered on for some years...” (in Ferrara). The 
correspondence of Alfonso Fontanelli, in the service of the Estensi, has been published 
recently by Francesco Vatielli# and shows that Gesualdo, after his marriage on 21st 
February, left Ferrara towards the middle of May, stayed a short time in Venice and 
then took his bride back to Naples. In December, 1594, he returned to Ferrara, 
remaining there about two years. At the end of 1596 he returned alone to his own 
domains, leaving his wife and child Alfonsino in Ferrara. In December, 1597, after the 
death of the Duke of Ferrara, Leonora rejoined her husband in the south. Gesualdo’s 
relations with his second wife were not very happy. He was unfaithful to her with two 
other women and in 1600 there was correspondence between Leonora’s brothers, Cardinal 
Alessandro d’Este and the Duke Cesare, as to whether they should not liberate her from 
him, but this plan was dropped at her request, she “‘retaining still some affection for that 
Prince”. The correspondence of the Estensi concerning Gesualdo is to be found in 
Venceslao Santi’s La storia nella ‘‘Secchia Rapita’”’ (Modena, 1906-10). Reference to this 
work would have given Mr. Gray the precise date of Gesualdo’s death, about which he can 
only speculate. It occurred on 8th September, 1613. A letter of Leonora’s to her brother, 
written on 13th September, speaks of herself as ‘‘senza la compagnia del caro Principe 
mio, il quale spiré alli 8 del corr. la sera al tardi . . .’—which shows that, in spite of all 
she had to put up with, she retained that affection for him to the end. In 1615 she 
returned finally to Modena and entered the convent of Santa Eufemia, where she died, 
aged almost 80, on 26th November, 1637. 

An Italian opinion on the English study of Gesualdo may not be without interest. 
Vatielli, after calling attention to Solerti’s publication of passages from the evidence taken 
by the Court of the Vicaria, remarks: 

“In 1926 there appeared in England a volume entitled Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa; 
Musician and Murderer, by Cecil Gray and Philip Heseltine. In it the authors make believe 
that these documents, drawn also from a contemporary chronicle entitled Successi tragici et 

, amorosi by Silvio and Ascanio Corona, constituted something new. Italian critics reviewing that 
volume not only did not draw attenfion to the tardy pretended discovery of such documents, 
but have likewise failed to point out not a few inexactitudes and the many erroneous judgments 
given out on the figure and the work of the great madrigalist.” 

There are traces of war-time exacerbation of feelings here; Vatielli is not quite fair to 

Messrs. Gray and Heseltine, but his irritation is understandable. BW. 


Serge Koussevitzky: The Boston Symphony Orchestra and the new American Music. By 
Hugo Leichtentritt. Pp. 199. (Harvard University Press.) 1946. $3. 


It is natural that a book on Koussevitzky should become a discussion of modern 
American music, and Dr. Leichtentritt’s tribute is worth more for its information about 
American composers than for its evaluation of the Boston conductor. Koussevitzky has 
evidently done much for the creative musicians of his adopted country, on many of whom 
will be found useful notes in this volume, which, through them, gives a good picture of the 
fiery Russian’s spirit of adventure and enterprising vitality. 


® Ii Principe di Venosa e Leonora d’Este, Milan, 1941. 
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In the Introduction the author gives a sketch of Koussevitzky’s career and explains 
that the book is to be concerned entirely with his activities with American music. All 
the chapters follow this proposition strictly except the last two, which deal with the central 
figure himself, treated as artist and ‘‘educator’’. It must be said that Dr. Leichtentritt’s 
comments on the many modern works he mentions are surprisingly consistent in their 
optimism, and that the general effect of the whole book is not unlike that of some of the 
efforts of our Soviet friends to describe the music of their own country. America and 
Russia appear to share a tendency towards exaggerated and self-conscious nationalism 
in their arts: it is mainly the type of nationalism that results often in bombast and empty 
rhetoric, a type that is founded on political ideologies rather than on human character. 
In music there can be German, Russian or American tendencies, all easily distinguishable: 
Nazi, Communist, or Democratic music will be consistently blatant in a manner that blares 
down all true national characteristics. It is fortunate for America that she has natives 
who are naturally American and who, like Harris, Schuman, and Barber, have intellects 
equal to the task of forging a solid symphonic style from typical material. The U.S.S.R. 
seems in this respect to be less rich. 

It is a pity that Dr. Leichtentritt relies more on quotations from critics than on his 
own judgment, for as a critical document the book could have been made more stimu- 
lating; in its present form it is useful mainly as an elaborated catalogue. The final 
chapters give little more than eulogy and the author could justly have been more severe 
on some of this conductor’s interpretative idiosyncrasies, his frequent exaggerations and 
heavy-handedness. Koussevitzky is great enough to stand such criticism. In England 
it is, of course, possible to savour his art only on gramophone records. While this method 
has the advantage of detaching the listener from concert hall distractions and ‘“‘person- 
ality” influences, and gives him the opportunity to study each single performance in great 
detail, it also limits greatly the variety and scope of what can be heard from any one 
artist’s repertoire. It is, however, clear that Koussevitzky’s fire and his passion for 
technical perfection are not equalled by his intellectual grasp of music: for that reason he 
excels in brilliant modern scores and fails to reach the hearts of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven or Schumann. In classical works he is inclined to disrupt the most delicately 
balanced structures with meaningless warpings of the tempi (7.e. in the first movement of 
the Evoica Symphony or that of Mozart’s G minor). He can also wreck much beautiful 
detail by forcing the pace too hard and his melodic phrasing is apt to be clumsy. These 
points are merely offered here as an antidote to Dr. Leichtentritt’s understandable but 
perhaps undercritical enthusiasm; there is enough merit in such wonderful recorded 
performances as those of Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony (with the B.B.C. Orchestra), 
Debussy’s La Mer, Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, or Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathustra to 
make it unnecessary to claim all-round perfection. 

The final chapter deals with the sumptuous Berkshire Festival and Music Centre, both 
apparently of great importance. Especially interesting is the latter, with its magnificent 
opportunities for study with first-rate tutors. The book is pleasantly produced, rather 
stodgily written, and is provided with an adequate index. 


Edward Elgar: Memories of a Variation. By Mrs. Richard Powell. Pp. xii + 134. 
(Oxford University Press.) Second Edition, 1947. 15s. 


Mrs. Powell is ‘‘Dorabella’”’ of the Enigma Variations and this little book is a record of 
her friendship with the composer and his intimate circle. It has been revised since its 
first appearance ten years ago; the writer tells us in the new Foreword that it now contains 
material that was deleted from the earlier version for personal reasons. There are also 
two new chapters, one on the persons depicted in the Variations and another giving the 
authentic story of the Enigma. The engaging stories told in this volume are given further 
authority by Elgar’s daughter, who writes the Preface. Far from being the pompous 
country squire that many writers make of him, Elgar is here shown to have been a lovable - 
personality, a man of pleasing simplicity of character, boyish humour, and quick 
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sympathy. Like all extraordinary people, he could be sulky or difficult, but apart from 
passing reference to overcast moods, Mrs. Powell succeeds in revealing a sunny tempera- 
ment. The book does not deal with the latter part of his life, but with its most contented 
and productive period, before disillusionment and sorrow attacked him. 

It may not have been entirely wise to print so many examples of Elgar’s impish 
humour: much of it is of the type whose effect exists only in the passing moment and 
mood of its inspiration. Some of the letters, for instance, can be amusing only to the 
recipient, for they reflect a facetiousness that could and does creep into the letters of any 
ordinary unimaginative folk. But they do at least show that Elgar must have been 
healthily “normal” in most respects. 

The chapter on the Variations will be found necessary to all future students of the 
work, as will also be that on the famous Enigma. It seems definité that if the mystery 
is to be solved a Tune will emerge. Not that it matters greatly at this time of day; the 
music has itself become part of English life and if it seems less great than it did twenty 
years ago that is no aspersion on its real merits. Elgar’s own description of the Enigma 
is twofold. There is evidently another and larger theme that encompasses the entire 
work. Exactly what is meant by this is vague. One may suspect that Elgar might have 
donned the cloak of Procrustes and fitted this “larger theme” to the finished work, in 
which case one could, no doubt, find innumerable themes that would submit to such 
treatment. The same comment could perhaps be applied to the smaller Enigma, for in 
dealing with the problem it has always been assumed that the Enigma is the origin of 
the subject of Elgar’s variations. The reverse possibility does not seem to have been 
considered. Might not the composer have invented his own theme first and discovered 
that some well-known tune would fit, with as much alteration as he himself permitted 
words in some of his prankish letters? The fitting of the two tunes may be no more 
accurate or strict than the variation principle on which the whole work is based. Elgar’s 
refusal to reveal the Enigma may have been connected with this in some way. He 
certainly enjoyed mystifying people, sometimes on the flimsiest grounds. 

The book is beautifully printed and fully illustrated. 


Evenings with Music. By Syd Skolsky. Pp. 408. (Faber and Faber.) 1947. Ios. 6d. 


All musical dabblers, from the prom-queue braggart to the Bloomsbury poseur, will 
find here a Short Cut to Musical Culture. We are invited to spend no less than twenty- 
seven Evenings while Mrs. Skolsky coyly introduces us to the Great Masters. She informs 
us that Mozart ‘‘simply wrote down the music that came to him. It was as simple as 
that’. Simplicity is obviously not peculiar to Mozart. The whole book teems with 
superficialities of that kind, besides some that are not in good taste. There is not much 
need to describe Chopin as ‘‘coughing blood in quantity’’, nor to refer to Tchaikovsky’s 
homosexuality as ‘‘the great dark secret that lay hidden in his closet’. The purpose of 
the book is clearly sincere in origin, but its contents do not encourage one to believe the 
publisher’s remark that the authoress is ‘‘recognised as one of the outstanding American 
writers and lecturers on music”. He also insists that she ‘“‘makes the great composers 
and their masterpieces live once more’. Beethoven, Bach and Co. would no doubt have 
been grateful to Mrs. Skolsky for thus rescuing their works from the ravages of time; we 
can only take a sterner view and say dogmatically that the book constitutes a menace. 
One fact alone is enough to prove the nature of this writer’s attitude to music. The docile 
reader is instructed to read verbal descriptions while listening. Thus, instead of concen- 
trating the pupil upon the matter in hand, the teacher succeeds only in dividing his 
attention. But those who take to this book are, perhaps, those who find complete 
concentration on music alone an impossible task. They will find here a comforting 
reassurance in their present habits. The rest would be better advised to spend their 
half-guineas on miniature scores. Mrs. Skolsky recommends a rather uncritical 
choice of gramophone records. The book is nicely bound and should look well on a shelf. 

R. 
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The Oxford Harmony. Vol. I. By R. O. Morris. Pp. vi + 139. (Oxford University 
Press.) 1946. Ios. 6d. 


The great difference between this text-book and other, more orthodox ones is that 
the stress is upon three- and not four-part harmony. This not only has the advantage 
of paring down the texture to its very limits, but of giving more elbow room for the 
movement of parts. In other words, harmony links up more nearly with counterpoint, 
for in three-part harmony there is not the same temptation to write static inner parts. 
This volume takes the student as far as secondary diatonic sevenths, and Dr. Morris’ 
exposition is always fresh and free from a surfeit of rules. But perhaps the most illu- 
minating chapters are those on methods of melodic decoration. These contain, for the 
student brought up on older text-books, many oral shocks and surprises, yet there is 
always a justifying logic, and if this is applied to the student’s own work many hitherto 
unsuspected possibilities will reveal themselves. I look forward to the succeeding volume 
or volumes. 


The Technique of the Modern Orchestra. By Ch.-M. Widor. Pp. 216. (Joseph Williams, 
Ltd.) 1946. 30s. 


In issuing this new edition of a standard work the publishers ought surely to have paid 
more attention to format and type. The typesetter seems to have had no guiding rule 
except to use as great a variety of types as possible (see particularly the title page). 
This is all the more regrettable in that the work has been brought up to date by the addi- 
tion of a valuable appendix by Gordon Jacob, and one feels that something more appro- 
priate to modern book production should have been attempted. Of the actual contents 
of the book there is little to quarrel with. Disagreement is only on minor matters of 
difference in English and French methods and instruments, and Gordon Jacob has 
admirably shifted the focus for English students. But there are two questionable general 
observations, and it is surprising that they have been allowed to stand without comment. 
(1) ‘“Write your orchestral music so that each group can be heard without the other.” 
The meaning of this is not very clear until a later amplification is made: ‘‘Each group 
apart must give the sensation of complete harmony, with its true bass, and a fairly precise 
idea of the total effect.” Surely this depends entirely on the type of music being orches- 
trated, linear, harmonic or colouristic, and to apply the rule indiscriminately to all types 
is a somewhat disastrous piece of advice. (2) ‘‘Change your orchestration when you 
change key.’’ What limitless confusion this would entail in modern music! I hope the 
editor of a future edition will not only see to the matter of type, but correct these question- 


Hommage & Charles van den Borren. Pp. ix + 360. (Nederlandsche Boekhandel, 
Antwerp.) 1945. 


Professor Charles van den Borren attained his seventy-fifth birthday on 17th Novem- 
ber, 1944, and the musicologists of Belgium have contributed twenty essays to this volume 
in honour of the event. It would be superfluous here to say anything about Belgium’s 
leading musical scholar, whose work is well known to all English researchers. For Belgium 
he is indeed the creator of musicological studies, although he would be the first to admit 
his debt to Gevaert, and these essays are mostly concerned with the music of that country. 
Some, mostly written in Flemish, are bibliographical and documentary studies of Waelrant, 
Willaert and other musicians or instrument-makers; the French papers are of a more 
critical type. There is an important contribution on the texts of Boethius by R. Bragard; 
an illuminating essay on modern French poetry and music by Paul Collaer; some unpub- 
lished letters of Constanze Mozart brought forward by the late Dr. J. L. Hollenfeltz; 
a careful study of Debussy’s musical forms by D. Dille, and some commonsense observa- | 
tions on the supposed “‘colours’”’ of keys by F. Monfort. 
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Two other papers, one in Flemish and one in French, are of special interest to those who 
are directing university studies. Musical research and the study of musical history have 
apparently not yet been accorded the status which is their due in the universities of 
Belgium. J. van Nuffel (Histoire de l’art 4 l Université) finds himself obliged to display 
the forensic skill of an ecclesiastical lawyer at a canonization in defence of music as a 
university study such as it has been now for some years at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Complementary to this manifesto is a wise warning from Professor Floris van der Meuren 
against the neglect of the later centuries of musical history in favour of the Middle Ages. 
There is a certain school of German researchers who are inclined to say that any research 
on music after 1500 is not Musihwissenschaft at all; ‘‘after 1500 we know all there is to be 
known already”. Those who devote themselves mainly to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries very soon discover that even German industry has not yet solved all the problems 
that arise. 

English admirers of Professor van den Borren know him best as the leading authority 
on Dufay, Lassus and the English Virginalists, and we honour him as a shining example 
to all musical scholars because he has always combined the erudition of the Germans with 
a truly French humanism and lucidity of exposition. E. J. D. 


Handel. By Percy M. Young. Pp. x + 246. (Dent.) 1947. 7s. 6d. 


The desire to know how musicians live shows no signs of abating. It is all a part of 
the other desire to try and discover the hidden springs of the creative act in art. If only, 
we say, we could know the colour of wig Bach wore when he finished the last fugue of the 
“48” we might lay bare the springs of creation at that crucial moment and having done 
that it would be a small step then to our writing the forty-ninth prelude and fugue. And 
so we dig and delve hopefully and when hope fails us, as the material comes to an end 
with no conclusive results, we either sigh regretfully or we invent. And all the time the 
music eludes us. The more shadowy the figure, the more teasing the problem. Handel 
is a great instance of this, a stupendous figure, towering above us in shadowy outlines. 
Posterity, that knows little enough of his music since it does nothing but repeat a minute 
selection of it, knows even less about him as a man. We find it difficult to accept the 
fact that this man whose music sounds so clear, so boldly outlined and so definite, and 
whose person was so large and imposing, should have left so little for the biographer to go 
upon. Not all the able and intensive researches of Sir Newman Flower have been able 
to pierce the darkness that surrounds Handel’s private life. But so great is the interest © 
in him as a person that the attempt to discover what he really was still continues. And 
here is Dr. Percy Young as the latest in the field. 

This is a highly satisfactory book. It is written with the enthusiasm of what is evi- 
dently an intense affection for Handel, with knowledge of the period and wide acquaint- 
anceship with the music. The style may be found a little too embellished for the stern 
taste of the pure research student. ¥et it is never out of keeping with the baroque element 
which appears in Handel’s music and falls mercifully short of the Carlylesque mannerisms 
to which biographers of great musicians too often have recourse. Above all there is no 
hero worship. Dr. Young leaves us in no doubt of his opinion of Handel as a great being. 
He gives us a lively picture and does this by keeping remarkably closely to the ascertain- 
able facts. He has his opinions, of course, and he draws his own inferences. Some of 
these are strange; as when, for instance, he argues, apropos plagiarism, from effect to 
cause, suggesting (highly ~<questionably) that syphilitic paralysis would have ‘‘blunted 
Handel’s moral sense”. And since this sense (whatever it may be) was presumably not 
blunted the inference as to disease is plain. From that it is but a minute step trium- 
phantly to pronounce Handel free from both homosexuality and venereal disease. Now 
these are matters of absorbing pathological interest and we may hope that one day Dr. 
Young will treat of them more profoundly. As for the music his views are moderate and 
sound and his bias which in the biography is securely on the side of truth is here on that 
of sanity. In fact this is a dependable production. Ss. G. 
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MUSICAL BAROQUE—REVALUED 


J. S. Bach im Wandel der Geschichte. By Friedrich Blume. Pp. 39. (Barenreiter- 
Verlag, Cassel.) 


Handel. By Newman Flower. New and revised edition. Pp. 399, illustrated. (Cassell.) 
1947. 27S. 6d. 


Johann Mattheson, Spectator in Music. By Beekman C. Cannon. Pp. xvi + 244. 
(Yale U. P.; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 1947. 16s. 


It seems almost a truism to say that the period of musical Baroque—from its first 
faint stirrings in the operatic experiments of the Florentine ‘“‘Camerata’”’ down to J. S. 
Bach’s Art of Fugue and Handel’s late Oratorios—seems uppermost in the minds of musical 
scholars to-day. The fact is certainly heavily underlined by the almost simultaneous 
appearance of a number of biographies and research papers on the lives of eminent 
musicians representative of this tantalizingly interesting and as yet unexplored era. 
Among these, the slender pamphlet on J. S. Bach undoubtedly carries particular weight. 
Here the person of the author adds to the universal interest of the subject matter. 
Friedrich Blume is to-day the foremost authority on Protestant Church music, not only 
by virtue of his standard work ‘‘Evangelische Kirchenmusik”’ (Potsdam, 1931, as part 
of Biicken’s Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft) but also as editor of the complete edition of 
Michael Praetorius’ compositions and finally as founder and chief editor of the unique 
collection of Lutheran choral music Das Chorwerk. A German with an excellent anti-nazi 
record, he was until quite recently ‘‘Rektor’’ of the University of Kiel, where he holds the 
chair of musicology. In addition he is founder and president of the new Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung, aiming to reorganize musical research in a country once famous for 
its achievements in this particular field. Blume’s paper, growing out of lectures held 
during the winter 1945/46 at Kiel University, offers for the first time a piece of post- 
Hitlerian musical research from Germany. It is a brief and telling history of the violent 
changes to which the image of J. S. Bach has been subjected from the memorable day 
onward when J. A. Scheibe (in his Critischey Musicus, 1737), as mouthpiece of a new 
generation, attacked Bach and his obsolescent technique of composition, through the 
subtle psychological revelations in A. Schweitzer’s analysis, to S. Terry’s thrilling 
biography and A. Schering’s latest Bach researches. The almost complete eclipse of 
J. S. Bach soon after 1750, his slow re-emergence, his triumphant vindication through 
Zelter and Mendelssohn, finally his complete rehabilitation in the Volumes of the Bach 
Society and through the critical biography of Spitta, all these different historical stages, 
representing the elements of a kind of posthumous biography, come vividly to life in 
Blume’s scholarly and yet stirring narration. The story is matched only by the dramatic 
re-emergence of Schiitz and Monteverdi during the past 50 years. It proves also the 
importance of musicology as a supplier of fresh blood for the exhausted body of contempor- 
ary music. What would in fact have become of composition during the last 100 years, if 
J. S. Bach, Schiitz and Monteverdi had not fertilized the imagination of generations of 
composers? Blume’s economical style and brilliant scholarship enable him to compress 
this, ‘‘biography”’ of the historic ‘‘Bach-image”’ into less than 40 pages, an admirable 
feat that should make the early appearance of an English translation a definite possibility. 

Sir Newman Flower’s erudite volume on Handel is a new and revised edition of his 
book published in 1923. It contains the valuable results.of much original research, 
undertaken by the author in the intervening years, aiming chiefly at the gradual unveiling 
of the inner recesses of Handel’s often obscure and even enigmatic life. No attempt is 
made to revaluate Handel’s music, a limitation, understandable in 1923, but regrettable 
in 1947. In fact it seems high time to reassess the music of Handel, which has survived 
two centuries in an often bowdlerized form and an unjustifiable selection. Handel’s life 
in Sir Newman’s colourful narration makes delightful reading. Out of the mists of legend, 
rumour and anecdote, emerges the figure cf “‘il gran Sassone’’ who originated in Germany, 
passed through Italy and settled in Britain, without ever being completely absorbed into 
the orbit of any of these countries. The mysterious isolation of Handel’s genius has never 
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been brought more vividly to life than in this biography. The almost oppressive lone- 
liness of Handel explains also convincingly the lack of a school and the absence of a clear 
tradition in his heroic life. His operatic struggles, so persuasively and sympathetically 
retold, arouse once more in the interested reader the desire for a possible renascence of 
the opera composer, now so long eclipsed by the master of Oratorio and Concerto. The 
movement of Handel revivals, started in 1920 in Géttingen by Oskar Hagen and spreading 
for a decade over the whole of Germany, deserves following up. Is it too much to express 
the hope that Newman Flower’s volume may rekindle interest in the forgotten byways of 
Handel’s universal genius? Needless to say, Handel’s epoch comes amazingly to life in 
this book. The student of the period will be specially gratified by the brilliant portrait 
silhouettes of forgotten contemporaries, like the benign Agostino Steffani, the swaggering 
Buononcini and the vicious Porpora, even if he may be slightly disappointed to find that 
the relationship Handel-Gluck and their London meeting in 1745, has found no mention 
in this comprehensive volume. He would willingly dispense with the all too detailed 
account of George I’s imported mistresses, but he will certainly admire the author’s 
brilliant penmanship in conjuring up the eerie apparition of Handel’s operatic business 
manager Heidegger. It seems rather odd in a book of such proportions that some of 
Handel’s most popular works—the 12 Concerti Grossi, the Organ Concertos, his Harp- 
sichord Music—are not once mentioned. But the reader will feel compensated for this 
loss by the inclusion of a most interesting appendix, dealing with Handel’s score corrections, 
and by a painstaking bibliography of autographs, copies, printed editions, books and articles 
on Handel, etc., very ably compiled by W. C. Smith. The beautifully reproduced and care- 
fully selected illustrations deserve a special word of praise in these times of perpetualausterity. 

Johann Mattheson, the flamboyant and self-assertive contemporary of J. S. Bach and 
Handel, has found a late biographer in Beekman C. Cannon, a pupil of Leo Schrade, 
professor of music at Yale University. Despite the weighty send-off given to this first 
volume of the ‘‘Yale studies on the History of Music’, by its editor, Professor Schrade, the 
book makes rather dull reading. Beekman Cannon investigated the documents of 
Mattheson’s life and works at the source in Germany, shortly before the outbreak of war, 
the results of which have been collected in his valuable ‘‘Critical Bibliography”’ (Section 
IV, p. 146, ff.). But the life of Handel’s early opponent and later friend, of Keiser’s 
successful operatic competitor, of Germany’s first musical lexicographer and historian, 
would undoubtedly yield a much more enjoyable story had it been related in a less pedes- 
trian manner. Unduly large space seems to be wasted on Mattheson’s diplomatic career 
and frequent professional embroilments, whereas the gist of his highly important critical 
works is given in a short chapter of less than 35 pages. No attempt is made to evaluate 
or to describe his almost completely forgotten music, of which not a single representative 
or reliable reprint is at present available. Yet, it is his music that needs thorough 
investigation first and foremost. It is tantalizing to read in Mr. Cannon’s meticulous 
bibliography the titles of so many compositions (some of which are closely related to 
Handel’s Hamburg period) without being able to form any opinion of their character. A 
formidable part of Mr. Cannon’s laudable task to revive interest in Johann Mattheson 
remains to be done. Maybe it is too late now—who can tell if the array of manuscripts, 
so patiently enumerated by him in 1939, is still in existence and accessible in 1948? 


Early Dutch Librettos and Plays with Music in the British Museum. By Alfred Loewen- 
berg. Pp. 30. (Aslib.) 1947. 5s. 

In this recent compilation, Alfred Loewenberg contributes very usefully to a greater 
understanding and knowledge of Dutch music, especially during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century. His catalogue underlines the already well known paucity of real 
operas in particular and of composing personalities in general in Holland after the death 
of J. P. Sweelinck. Simultaneously Loewenberg discloses the surprising wealth of 
incidental music, written to plays and comedies in that country. For the compiler of 
future music dictionaries this little pamphlet (a reprint from an article of The Journal of 
Documentation, Vol. II/4, March, 1947) will be of very considerable value. H. FR. 
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My Friends Pictured Within. (Novello.) 5s. 


The title-page bears the additional sentence: “‘The subjects of the Enigma Variations 
as portrayed in contemporary photographs and Elgar’s manuscript.”’ The pictures them- 
selves hang in the Broadheath cottage, and the notes are those Elgar himself wrote for the 
‘pianola’ rolls issued by the Aeolian Co., Ltd. It is an attractive small quarto of 36 
pages, with the notes and portrait on the left-hand page, and a facsimile of the opening 
of each variation opposite, and a pleasing little drawing of the birthplace: the whole 
printed by offset litho on a good white paper of the cartridge type. It would make a 
delightful present, and is a book to keep, for it has some indefinable and quite charmingly 
old-world scent about it. The explanatory matter is kept to the minimum, and the 


composer and his friends allowed to tell their story in quiet dignity by themselves. 
H. j. F. 


Haydn. By Karl Geiringer. Pp. 342, illustrated. (Allen & Unwin.) 1947. 2ISs. 


There was a real demand for an extensive and authoritative Haydn biography in 
English, especially since his personality and work are not clouded any more by the preju- 
dices of the nineteenth century. We have learned to forget the legend of the good old 
man and to appreciate his adventures in life and art. 

This is an excellent book, and I believe that Dr. Geiringer, since he went from Vienna 
through London to Boston, has profited very much from the English language and English 
thinking. His book is not a revised edition of the Haydn life which he published in 1932 
in the beautifully illustrated Athenaion series of Potsdam. It is a new life, in two parts 
as usual, but the biography not without critical remarks and the analysis of works not 
without narrative values. The plates are better selected and printed than is the rule 
just now in U.S.A. productions. The text is reproduced in England photo-mechanically, 
but except for measures (bars), theater, humor and honor, I do not think the wording too 
American. The index, however, is not good enough for English standards. Haydn’s 
operas, é.g., are in order of the first word of their titles; even when it is an article, and where 
the article is shortened by an apostrophe, the next word is arranged accordingly. The 


list of operas runs, therefore, as follows: Armida . . . Der krumme Teufel . . . J1 Mondo 
della Luna ... La Canterina . . . L’Anima del Filosofo . . . La Vera Constanza... 
L’Isola Disabitata . . . Orlando Paladino, etc. It also is a pity that the nicknames of 


works, and movements of works, mentioned in the text, are not all given in the index. 

I should like to enumerate the merits of this book, but it will, perhaps, be a better 
service to the reader as well as to the author to enumerate some errors and mistakes which 
I happened to find, as I strongly recommend the book to all Haydn students. 


Life: It is a mistake to quote (p. 41) “‘Bombet” instead of Carpani for Haydn’s first 
dramatic attempt, just because Stendhal’s plagiarism was translated into English and 
Carpani’s original book was not.—Following Pohl, the author takes the Countess Thun 
who met young Haydn c. 1755 as the “charming” one; but Wilhelmine Countess Thun, 
the patroness of Mozart and Beethoven, was not born before 1744.—The two Barons 
“Tindi’” (p. 74) who played three of the new string quartets, dedicated to Haydn by Mozart, 
together with both masters were Bartholoméus and Anton von Tinti: they had met 
Haydn the day before in their Lodge where he was created an ‘‘Apprentice”’ without having 
any further contact with the Masons (p. 81).—The number of Haydn’s works printed by 
William Forster (p. 78) was considerably less than 129, as proved by J. P. Larsen (Die 
Haydn-Uberlieferung, Copenhagen, 1939, pp. 118 f.).—The end of Mozart’s letter about 
Pleyel’s first quartets (p. 111) does not mean “‘when the time arrives, Pleyel should replace 
Haydn for us”, but “‘. . . should be able to replace”’ him.—That George IV, as Prince of 
Wales, owned the autograph of La Clemenza di Tito (p. 118) is not confirmed by Kéchel- 
Einstein.—Tovey’s suggestion that ‘‘Lidley’’, the supposed author of the Creation, might 
be a misprint for Linley (p. 142) is not acceptable because nothing is known of literary 
activities on the part of Thomas Linley the elder. He may, however, have procured such 
a libretto for Haydn, even one originally written for Handel—another mystery concerning 
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that libretto.— Josef Karl Rosenbaum, the diarist and skull-snatcher, was secretary not to 
Prince Esterhazy (pp. 157 and 173 f.) but to Count Karl Esterhazy.—The beautiful hall 
of the old Vienna University, where Haydn appeared in public for the last time, was not 
a lecture hall (p. 171) but the great hall used for solemn occasions. 


Works: In connection with the sale of Haydn’s music and books (p. 183) the manu- 
script catalogue of his music library, preserved in the British Museum, might have been 
mentioned.—The “‘Russian’’ Quartets are sometimes called Jungfern-Quartette not accord- 
ing to the title page (p. 251) but because of a female figure on the title page of Hummel’s 
edition.—Not only one Haydn march was commissioned by an English officet (p. 284) but 
two: it was Sir Henry Harpur who had them printed by William Simpkins, c. 1795.—The 
two sets of Haydn’s English Canzonettas were published not in 1792/3 and 1798 (p. 293) 
but in 1794 and 1795 respectively.—Although the first of Haydn’s Ten Commandments 
was printed in a Cambridge song collection in 1805, the whole set was published first in 
1810 in Leipzig and not in 1809 in London (p. 297) as W. G. Whittaker assumed: the style 
of Clementi’s firm on the title page of the English edition indicates the time between 
1810 and 1815.—The news of the Battle of the Nile arrived in Austria not while Haydn 
was working on the later so-called Nelson Mass, i.e. before the end of August, but only in 
mid-September, 1798. Oo. 2. D. 


[The Editor regrets that no review appears within these pages of Dr. Bruno Walter’s 
autobiography, Theme and Variations. The publishers, Messrs. Hamish Hamilton, Ltd., 
write that they are unable to submit a copy for notice in this journal.] 


Gramophone Records 


Donizetti: Linda di Chamounixz, ‘‘O luce di quest’ anima’’,* and 
Verdi: Rigoletto, ‘Caro nome’. 
Elda Ribetti with the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Braithwaite. 
His Master’s Voice C 3587. 4s. 


Rossini: Barber of Seville, ‘‘Dunque io son’’,* and 
Verdi: Rigoletto, ‘‘Ah! Solo per me l’infamia’’. 
Carosio, Tagliabue and Covent Garden Opera Orchestra, c. Patane. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6387. 6s. 


Verdi: Rigoletto, ‘‘Elia mi fu rapita’,* and 
Ponchielli: La Gioconda, ‘‘Cielo e mar’. 
Binci and Covent Garden Opera Orchestra, c. Patane. 
His Master’s Voice C 3696. 4s. 


Puccini: Madame Butterfly, ‘‘Un bel di, vedremo’’, and 
Tosca, ‘‘Vissi d’arte’’.* 
Licia Albanese and orchestra, c. F. Weissmann. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6479. 6s. 

Each of these records is worth buying for one of its titles. The best, without doubt, 
is ‘‘Dunque io son’’: a fine stylistic piece of work in the true Rossini tradition, very well 
recorded. Mme. Albanese’s “‘Vissi d’arte” is equally well sung but by no means as 
faithfully recorded. Binci’s Duke of Mantua sounds quite as convincing as we are sure 
he would have appeared on the stage; the difference between his Covent Garden and his 
recorded voice remains inexplicable, unless perhaps he was affected by the English 
climate. Ribetti wades through a very dull ‘“‘Caro nome’”’ but makes amends with the 
Donizetti which has all the authentic sparkle. [ G. N. S. 


* Strongly recommended. 


| 


Reviews of Music 


Handel. Messiah. Edited from the original sources by J. M. Coopersmith. (Carl 
Fischer, New York.) Vocal score, $1.25. 


All students of Handel must be grateful to Dr. Coopersmith for this new edition of 
Messiah based on all the available sources and including all the numerous variants and 
alterations made by Handel for various performances. It is impossible to draw up a 
standard version of Messiah for practical use. Handel himself saw that conditions of 
time and place inevitably required alterations. The same holds good at the present day, 
and with this edition before them conductors can make their own choice of what they 
consider suitable and at the same time feel safe in knowing that every page in this edition 
has the composer’s authority. Whether conductors will seize gladly on this advantage is 
doubtful. The performance of Messiah once a year has become traditional in towns of 
every size throughout this country, and the oftener it is performed the less trouble con- 
ductors and choirs are likely to take over it. Most of them do not want to be disturbed, 
and make the excuse that their audiences do not want to be disturbed either; it-is easy to 
pretend that it is sacrilege to upset the traditions of the past fifty or a hundred years. 
But if we are to respect Handel’s masterpiece as it deserves, we must study it afresh every 
time that we perform it. When Messiah was first re-interpreted by Sir Thomas Beecham 
at Manchester a good many years ago there was a fearful outcry among the traditionalists; 
I can only say that I heard it myself and found it intensely stimulating, and that unortho- 
dox performance certainly gave some encouragement to other conductors who were not 
content to remain in the old ruts. There was another outcry from certain English 
critics when Messiah was performed at Halle during the Handel Festival of 1935; the 
interpretation was considered contrary to all the traditions of the Crystal Palace and the 
Albert Hall.~ But it was a carefully thought-out performance, in which the instrumental 
parts had been rehearsed as minutely as those of a classical symphony instead of being 
plodded through mechanically, and that by itself gave the work a new significance. 
Traditions in musical interpretation ought always to be suspect; scholarship is the only 
safe guide. If this new edition of Messiah bewilders the reader, so much the better; he 
will be forced to study it and think the problem out for himself. E. J. D. 


William Schuman. Undertow. Choreographic Episodes for Orchestra. (Schirmer.) 
8s. 

The formal cohesion of this work depends largely upon stage action, for it was originally 
presented as a ballet in 1945. Divorced from this, one recognises the ingenuity and force 
of the music, underlined by the clear and sensitive orchestration, but no very definite 
personality seems to emerge. Perhaps one of the greatest tests of a composer’s individ- 
uality is to write music for outward and varied dramatic action and still preserve through- 
out a recognisably personal core. Petrouchka and Job, for instance, are all of a 
piece idiomatically: but here the intellect has dramatised the three episodes without giving 
them subjective links. The work lasts 25 minutes and is scored for large orchestra and a 
battery of percussion. 


Charles Jones. Sonatina for Violin and Piano. (Schirmer.) 


This music proceeds by such a naive inconsequentiality that the unexpected never 
takes one by surprise. This is mechanistic music par excellence, and has every appearance 
of being the product of the schools of Schillinger or Slonimsky, who in recent weighty 
tomes purport to show how the tone-deaf and emotionally dumb can yet make a show of 
composition if only their mathematical ability is slightly above normal. There are three 
movements and the work is dedicated to Darius Milhaud. 
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William Bergsma. First String Quartet. (Schirmer.) 


There is concentrated and serious purpose here, and although the purpose does not 
always reach its goal—there are too many idiomatic diversions for that—it yet gives 
evidence of a mind that is able to build architecturally. What is lacking at the moment 
is melodic sweep; reliance is placed too much upon melodic patterns. There are four 
movements: the first, broad and resolute, contains just before the recapitulation some 
striking and beautiful medieval-sounding counterpoint, while the second is a somewhat 
Bartékian scherzo. The slow movement, short and of a beautiful dignity, is followed by 
a roughly vigorous and most taking finale. Altogether a work that will repay study. 

E.R. 


Esteban Eitler. Sonata for Flute and Piano. 
Congoja: for Saxophone Solo. 
Melancolia: for Guitar. 
Carino: for Flute solo. 
Angustias: for Clarinet solo. 
Pieza: for Flute solo. 
Cuatro Fabulas: for Voice, Flute, Oboe and Bassoon. 
Carlos Paz. Ten Pieces in the 12-Tone Scale. 
Minita Freud. Duet for Violin and Viola. 
H. J. K6llreutter. Music for Voice, Violin, Trumpet, Clarinet and Bassoon. (Ediciones 
Politonia: Buenos Aires.) 


Let me admit quite candidly that I am not the right sort of person to review this kind 
of music (soi-disant). Atonalism has always affected me in the same way that a-verbalism 
does—I am left in a state of combined irritation and bewilderment. Now, it is clear that 
each of these composers has been badly bitten by the Schén-bug; with results that make 
one regret that the complaint is not made notifiable by law; just as an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease or the appearance of the Colorado Beetle on our shores requires a 
report to the authorities, and isolation, so far as is possible, of the infected area. Space 
does not permit of quoting examples in music type, especially as some of these pages 
resemble a kitchen fly-paper during the rush hour on a hot August afternoon. So I can 
only fall back on what seems to be the literary equivalent of these cretinous ravings from 
the Argentine. This, for example:— 


Her hung maid mohns are bluming, look, to greet those loes on coast of amethyst; 
arc glows sea-fire siemens lure and wextward warnerforth’s hooker-crookers. 
Or this :— 
And that salubrated sickenagiaour of yaours have teaspilled all my hazey-dazey. 
Or this pretty little piece of light badinage foo 
Winden wanton wild like wenchen wilden wanton . . . boon when benches billeted, 
bann if backshot backshattered; heavengendered, chaosfoeted, earthborn . . 


Well, there you are. If Finnegans Wake is your favourite bedside reading the windy 
suspurations of Messrs. Eitler & Co. will be the sort of chamber music you will enjoy. 

“Ecoutes, Claude’’, said a friend to Debussy one day: “‘les debussyists m’agacent’’. 
‘‘Moi, ils me tuent”’ responded the composer bitterly. Perhaps Schénberg feels the same 
about some of his imitators. I neither know nor, frankly, could I care less. 


Antony Hopkins. Sonata in D minor for Piano. (Chester.) 7s. 6d. 
Norman Fraser. Cinco Cancoes Brasileivas. (Ricordi Americana.) 


The compositions reviewed above are without form and void. Mr. Hopkins’ piano 
sonata has at least form, though completely void of any emotional content. Written 
throughout in a kind of dry, brittle chromaticism, it recalls some of the products of what 
an irreverent wit dubbed La Boulangerie; the well-known academy for blithe young 
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musical spirits presided over by Nadia Boulanger. A certain unity is given to the work 
by the appearance on the second page of a grim, angular theme, which announced in bare 
two-part harmony appears later on in the work in more or less elaborated form. Of the 
four movements the Scherzo seems the most effective and the slow movement the least. 
This particular section has been made all the more difficult to read owing to the 
composer’s curious predilection for a key-signature of seven flats which, seeing that the 
music has only the glimmerings of tonality in any case, seems an unnecessary complication. 
It is the sort of music that one feels Stravinsky would admire for its sedulous avoidance 
of any emotional outburst, which is perhaps the compliment Mr. Hopkins would most like 
to receive. 

After these excursions into the remote chromatic stratospheres we come down to 
diatonic earth with something of a bump when landing on Mr. Norman Fraser’s arrange- 
ments of some artless Brasilian folk-tunes. These run true to type; that is to say they are 
easy on the ear, and neither more or less distinguished than thousands of others of their 
kind. Mr. Fraser has not made the mistake of clothing them with exotic harmonies; in 
fact some of his accompaniments strike one as being a trifle unimaginative. In the third 
song, for instance, the little arpeggio figure that forms the piano interlude, is repeated so 
often as to suggest the direction ‘“‘till ready’’ that used to appear on the comic song in the 
good old days. Still, given an accomplished singer, these trifles should prove pleasing 
enough to audiences not too sophisticated for this sort of thing. C. W. O. 


Douglas Moore. Symphony in A major. Full score. (G. Schirmer, Inc.: Chappell & 
Co., Ltd.) tos. 6d. 

The music of Douglas Moore is virtually unknown in this country: tne appearance of 
this score may draw attention to a musician who, if not perhaps of international stature, is 
a representative figure in the American musical scene. Moore has had considerable 
success both in his career and with certain of his compositions. Born in 1893, in Long 
Island, N.Y., he studied with Ernest Bloch in Cleveland, Ohio, and later in Paris with 
Nadia Boulanger, which he was enabled to do through winning a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and the Pulitzer Prize. He joined the staff of Columbia University, New York City, 
and worked as Daniel Gregory Mason’s associate there from 1928 to 1940, when he 
succeeded Mason as Professor and Head of the Music Department. Moore has always 
been associated more with programme music than with absolute: his best known pieces 
being the circus suite, A Pageant of P. T. Barnum, and a symphonic poem, Moby Dick, 
as well as music for the theatre. In fact, this is the first score of symphonic dimensions 
by him that I have ever seen. A reading of it makes a favourable impression. It is in 
no way solemn or heavy handed; the treatment of the wood-wind in particular is deft and 
original. It cannot be said that a very definite or striking musical personality is revealed 
by the printed pages, though a rather curious harmonic sense slightly ruffles the pure 
diatonic style of the music. Of the four movements, the first is perhaps the least striking. 
The thematic material is rather slight, and the movement seems to be over-long for what 
it has tosay. There is a definite kinship between the theme of the introduction and the 
main subject of the slow movement, which though it has a marked pulse is remote and 
contemplative. An allegretto takes the place of a scherzo, and very charming it is in an 
oddly Grieg-like manner. The finale—itself scherzo-like and springy—seems to show 
Boulanger’s influence more strongly than the other movements, and I hazard a guess that 
it is the most effective of the four. I should welcome an opportunity of hearing the work, 
for it is logical as well as rather charming. is oa eS 


Croft Jackson. Hrossey. Pianoforte Solo. (O.U.P.) 5s. 
Elizabethan Suite, arr. Ethel Bartlett. Two pianos. (O.U.P.) 6s. 6d. 
Bach, arr. Hubert Somervell. Who cares alone for this blind World. Two Pianos.’ 
(O.U.P.) 4s. 
Buxtehude, ed. H. G. Ley. Six Choral Preludes for Organ. (O.U.P.) 55s. 
I do not know who Mr. Croft Jackson is, but his piano pieces suggest that he is an 
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admirer of Dr. Ireland. Hrossey is the Norse name for the Mainland of Orkney and the 
five short pieces are evocations of the islands. As such they have a certain quality with 
the exception of the third, a rather dull canon. However their interest is almost purely 
atmospheric and the lack of any melodic interest is pronounced. Ifthe work is republished 
I suggest that the last number, which is also the best, be printed in two staves in the normal 
way. At the present time it is quite unnecessarily difficult to read. 

It is a common habit of reviewers to pay no attention to the work which is actually 
giving them employment, but to complain that it is not something else, and I feel inclined 
to give way to this habit in considering the Elizabethan Suite. It is well arranged and 
charming, but consists entirely of the most well-known virginal pieces. I wish that 
Ethel Bartlett would employ her skill on some of the less easily accessible works in the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal book, such as Bull’s Walsingham variations or some of the In Nomine 
fantasias. These are scarcely realisable on the piano, let alone the virginals, but on two 
they would probably prove as interesting as they look. 

To arrange an aria for soprano, accompanied by strings and oboe d’amore obbligato for 
two pianos appears eccentric, but it seems to work out all right. One piano represents 
the singer and the other the obbligato instrument. I am a little doubtful about the 
doubling of the bass at the octave where the arranger has done it and so presumably was 
he, as he has avoided it where possible. I think the two basses in unison would be less 
heavy. 

For those who like Buxtehude the choral preludes will be welcome. Personally I 
prefer Pachelbel among the pre-Bach organists, but no one can deny Buxtehude’s talent. 
Mr. Ley’s indication of tempo should be treated with reserve. He has marked preludes 
Nos. 4 and 5 both maestoso, but 5 should evidently be played at a greater speed than 4. 
It is a useful idea the editor has had to print the original chorale melodies, as well as the 
composer’s development of them. 


Lennox Berkeley. Divertimento for Orchestra. (Chester.) 7s. 6d. 

Sonata for Piano. (Chester.) 7s. 6d. 
R. Vaughan Williams. String Quartet in A minor. (O.U.P.) 6s. 6d. 

Concerto for Oboe and Strings. (O.U.P.) 7s. 6d. 

Norman Fulton. Serenade for Strings. (O.U.P.) 5s. 
William Busch. Suite for Cello and Piano. (O.U.P.) Ios. 
D. Scarlatti: ed. Salter. Sonata for Violin and Clavier. (Augener.) 3s. 
Purcell: ed. Tippett and Bergmann. The Blessed Virgin’s Expostulation. (Schott.) 3s. 
Bernart de Ventadorn: transcribed by Egon Wellesz. Six Songs. (O.U.P.) 4s. 6d. 


To sit down in these days to compose a divertimento is an act requiring a good deal 
of courage. It is all too easy to find that what you hoped was to become a modern 
equivalent of Chabrier has failed to be even the equivalent of Luigini. As music grows 
older it becomes far less gay, and such humour as there is shows all too frequently the 
forced gaiety of hysteria or the ephemeral delight of caricature. Mr. Berkeley has avoided 
nearly all such pitfalls. His divertimento really does divert. Curiously enough, the 
least successful movement is the scherzo, which seems slightly too long for the material 
it contains. The other three movements are all delightful, though the finale must be 
awarded the prize if any picking or choosing is to bedone. The place of the slow movement 
is taken by a nocturne of great delicacy, which contains the best scoring in the piece. 
As a general rule the orchestration does not read particularly excitingly. It is efficient 
but slightly conventional. However, there are several happy touches. 

The Divertimento is successful, but I am somewhat doubtful about the piano Sonata. 
I feel at times that the composer has been torn between the logical development of his 
thought and the need for effective piano writing. At times we find the left hand wandering 
about in rather fussy and meaningless semiquavers; for example, the main theme of the 
finale (which is a probably unintentional quotation from Fibich) is stated against a 
countertheme in semiquavers which appears to be of neither melodic nor harmonic 
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interest. Formally, too, the Sonata is. not entirely successful. The slow movement, 
though worthy in itself, is too short and too slight for the position it holds. The finale 
is prefaced by an improvisatory prelude. Now it seems to me that if you call a composi- 
tion a sonata, you posit a logical sequence, and it is certainly not logical tostartimprovising 
at the opening of the movement that is to clinch the whole argument. Harmonically, the 
sonata seems to me to be on occasion somewhat arbitrary: particularly in the first move- 
ment I find that there is an attempt to make somewhat platitudinous statements more 
interesting by the addition of piquant discords. In spite of its deficiencies the sonata 
contains much fine music, and the second movement, a presto, though scarcely a scherzo, 
seems to me to be completely successful. 

There is not much that can profitably be said these days about the music of Dr. 
Vaughan Williams, The new string Quartet “For Jean on her birthday’’ is in the Master’s 
happiest vein. It is in four movements, fast and slow alternating, and the only point 
of criticism that could be made would be to point to the great prominence given to the 
viola: at times I was doubtful if I was reading a string quartet or a chamber viola con- 
certo. With music of such loveliness such criticism seems to me unduly captious. 

The Concerto for oboe and strings (it is published with the orchestral part arranged 
for piano by Michael Mullinar) is less interesting. There is, of course, no need to state 
that it is well composed, but it is at times rather vague melodically, and the first movement, 
rondo pastorale, is rather amorphous. A grand, if somewhat Beethovian tune comes 
sailing in in the scherzo-finale, which is by far the most enjoyable movement. The 
middle movement minuet and musette seems rather slight. 

Mr. Fulton’s Serenade for strings is well made, but not very exciting. The composer 
seems to have no difficulty in expressing himself, but has nothing important to say. 
It is possible that in performance, subtleties that I have passed over in reading the score 
would cause me to reverse my judgment, which is that the music is anodyne and harmless 
and, au fond, rather commonplace. 

I feel a considerable reluctance to offer any opinion on Mr. Busch’s Suite. However, 
if criticism is to have any value at all it must be honest, so I might as well state brutally 
that it seems to me to contain some really horrid noises. There are four movements: 
Prelude, Capriccio, Nocturne and Tarantella. In the Capriccio, Mr. Busch gives the 
unaccompanied cello a chord of the ninth and the double octave, a most deplorable sound. 
The Tarantella marked ‘‘Presto con ferocita’’ has a certain brio, but as a whole this seems 
to me a most unattractive work. 

It is some years since Professor Dent pointed out that eight of the sonatas that Longo 
claimed among the harpsichord sonatas were in reality intended for violin and figured 
bass. In the preface to his arrangement Mr. Salter adds some further arguments among 
which I quote ‘‘the lower limit of the violin’s register is respected, even to spoiling a 
phrase which would normally descend below the low G’”’. This reinforces the argument 
that they are violin sonatas, but it does also suggest that they are not very good violin 
sonatas, and in fact such a suggestion is correct. Scarlatti was as unhappy away from the 
solo harpsichord as Chopin from the solo piano, and why, with so much good eighteenth- - 
century music out of print, anyone should worry about these somewhat indifferent pieces 
I cannot imagine. However, for those who are interested in second-rate Scarlatti, here 
is an admirable arrangement. 

The Purcell song is a very different affair. There can be little doubt as to its value, 
and the realization of the figured bass by Messrs. Tippett and Bergmann seems perfectly 
adequate. It is a pity perhaps that only on the first page do they give Purcell’s own 
figures. 

Finally, we have a real surprise. The songs by Bernart de Ventadorn (1130 ?-1195) 
are exquisite. From a purely antiquarian standpoint they would have been worth 
transcribing, but their interest is far more than antiquarian. They are evidently the 
productions of a great artist. Dr. Wellesz has composed an accompaniment for a viola, 
violin or recorder, which enhances their charm. One cannot help wondering how much 
music composed to-day will charm still after eight centuries! SS 
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Modern Chamber Music 


Elisabeth Lutyens. Six Chamber Concertos, Op. 8. No. 1 (nine instr.). (Chester.) 
1947, pocket score. 5s. 

E. J. Moeran. Fantasy Quartet for Oboe and Strings. (Chester.) 1947, pocket score, 
4s. 

The difference of age between Mr. Moeran and Miss Lutyens is approximately the 
same as between Berlioz and Wagner. Yet, when comparing their contemporary output 
the almost schizophrenic cleavage within the creative subconsciousness of this epoch is 
irresistibly brought home to us: Moeran’s amiable Fantasy Quartet and Miss Lutyen’s 
Concerto for nine solo instruments speaking a language as widely differing from each 
other as Guillaume de Machault from Franz Schubert. 

Miss Lutyens deserves special attention to-day, in being the only notable composer 
of the female sex to adopt Schénberg’s technique of the twelve tone row. By associating 
herself with this specific musical creed only in middle life she reminds me of Ernst Kyenek, 
who so successfully stifled the glorious impetus of his superabundant talent with the 
aridities of the twelve-tone scale and its fatuous implications. Miss Lutyens, having 
composed various shorter works in a freely chromatic style before 1940, put forward her 
new belief in 6 Chamber Concertos, op. 8 (consisting of various instrumental combinations), 
of which this is the first. Unfortunately she seems less inspired by Schénberg’s own 
irresistible Chamber Symphony, op. 9, for 15 solo instruments, than by the more pointil- 


listic products of his famous disciple, Anton v. Webern. The result of this minute © 


Concerto with its strangely classicist sub-titles (Theme and Variations, Aria, Scherzo, 
Rondo) though undoubtedly pleasing to the ‘‘roving eye’’ of the undeterred score reader, 
is not too gratifying to the ear. With all her skill Miss Lutyens is unable to persuade me 
that this idiom, adopted deliberately by her as late as 1940, represents more than a 
passing phase in the development of a remarkable artist. The composition was recently 
broadcast in an authentic reading, directed by Edward Clark, to whom it is dedicated. 

With something very much like a sigh of relief one turns to Mr. Moeran’s Fantasy 
Quartet for Oboe and Strings, composed in 1947 and dedicated to Léon Goossens. It is 
an imaginative attempt to blend the features of Concerto, Sonata and Variation within 
the narrow compass of a one-movement composition, based on a single pentatonic theme. 
The fact that this piece of colourful contemporary musical thought could easily be 
associated with Liszt’s type of “‘“one movement” symphonic poem and its underlying 
formative principle of theme-transformation, may bear a certain significance, when 
coming from a distinguished composer of Moeran’s maturity. Is it perhaps a pointer 
that Romanticism is about to enter the arena once more and this time stealthily by the 
backdoor? The Quartet fulfils without doubt a useful function by adding a composition 
with certain concertolike moments (Oboe Cadenza!) to the very limited repertoire of 
chamber music with obligatory obqg. Its formal solution deserves special attention. 
It is a somewhat blunted sonata form (without a proper contrasted subject) in which the 
recapitulation (page 19) acts as an “episode’’ between the Variations. The limited 
possibilities of the very pretty, pastoral theme with its modal flavour are enhanced by a 
very musicianly occasional use of polytonal writing. The Quartet as a whole speaks a 
typical English idiom with ease and natural eloquence, an idiom epitomizing the stylistic 
affinities (and idiosyncrasies) of Delius, Bax and Vaughan Williams. Moeran’s technical 
urbanity and often delightful minstrelsy contrive to combine the modulatory vagaries 
of the first with the peculiar celtic flavour of the second and to base his principal motifs 
on a pentatonic melody of a type well known from Vaughan Williams’ more rhapsodic 
moods. The peculiar title ‘Fantasy Quariet’’ seems justified by the unorthodox manner 
in which classical form schemes are used here—‘‘con alcune licenze,” as the late Beethoven 
would possibly have expressed it. 

It seems rather a pity that a composer, who has shown in his previous instrumental 
works so much resourcefulness and imagination, thinks it necessary to fall back again 
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and again on the hackneyed device of empty parallel fifths and fourths (often camouflaged 
as Bordun Basses, see cue numbers 18, 25/26, 31). These parallel fifths and fourths (for 
the first time used with such poignancy in Puccini’s Bohéme and in Debussy’s early works) 
have by now become almost as threadbare as the chord of the diminished seventh a 
hundred years ago. They mostly indicate muddled thinking and constitute, together 
with the ‘‘motoric pattern” motif, the most popular device for padding among serious 
composers. In the very attractive F minor variation (cue no. 13) Moeran proves his high 
quality in four-part writing and imaginative harmonization. He should be the first to 
cast these obnoxious Bordun fifths into the lumber-room of discarded musical symbols. 
The Quartet contains a wealth of effective passages for the oboe. It is obviously inspired 
by the “‘Magic Flute’ of Léon Goossens, whose superb artistry alone can successfully 
negotiate the heights and pitfalls of its solo part. PUK, 


Gramophone Records 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer increased his tax on Art in his November budget. It 
would be pleasant to be able to believe that his subsequent resignation sprang from remorse 
at having put forward a proposal so fundamentally uncivilized. The following revised 
tax figures, however unwelcome, may be useful: 


Records costing 6s. carry an additional tax of 1s. 114d. 


” 4s. 9d. ” ” Is. 7d. 
” 4s. ” ” Is, 4d. 


Gluck: Orfeo.* 
Kathleen Ferrier, Ann Ayars and Zoé Vlachopoulos with the Glyndebourne 
Festival Chorus and the Southern Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Fritz Stiedry. 
Decca K 1656-62. 338. 3d. 

It is a great pity that this set suffers from so many imperfections. Among these 
fourteen sides there are several noisy surfaces, the Southern Philharmonic Orchestra 
have neither the tradition, style nor technique to make the most of Gluck’s fascinating 
score and at moments of climax Kathleen Ferrier’s fine voice is frequently over-recorded. 
These criticisms must be made and cannot be minimised. 

In other respects the records are invaluable. That the Southern Philharmonic play 
as well as they do is a remarkable tribute to Stiedry’s steadfast perseverance with very 
ordinary orchestral material: no-one who is familiar with this orchestra’s usual standard 
will remain unastonished at their venomous handling of the scene with the Furies, despite 
some obviously laboured rapid string passage-work characteristic of any and every 
indifferent orchestra making a gallant effort to “play above itself’. 

This is not a complete version of Gluck’s score, but it is fully representative of an 
operatic style entirely unfamiliar to the ordinary English opera-goer. We recommend 
it very strongly without pretending that it reaches perfection in any material respect. 
The recording, apart from some bad surfaces and the distortion already mentioned, is 
very good. 


Mozart: Concerto for Flute and Harp (K.299). 
Lili Laskine, René le Roy and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 


His Master’s Voice DB 6485-87. 18s. 
Apart from a feeble first movement in which Mozart is obviously wrestling with 
recalcitrant material, this is an astonishing tribute to his versatility, amounting almost to 


* Strongly recommended. 
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genius in itself, in being able to concoct a concerto for almost any combination of seemingly 
impossible instruments. For many years Sir Thomas has taken a mischievous delight in 
parading this pundit’s nightmare for the amusement of the music-lover and the discomfort 
of our revered pedants. This performance has been a very good one, but the recording 
is not up to the finest modern standards; the quality becomes very coarse towards the 
disc centres and the frequency range seems no wider than was common practice ten 


years ago. 


Mozart: String Quartet in G major (K.387). 
The Griller String Quartet. 
Decca K 1652-55. 19s. 

The Griller Quartet is the only English ensemble of its kind which can challenge the 
finest continental string quartets with any hope of escaping ridicule. This has been 
true for some years and may perhaps be recognised before the players become decrepit. 
Certainly these records will help to bring about a true evaluation in spite of the fact that 
Decca “‘firr’’ technique has still to master the full range of qualities of string tone. Here 
the tone is hard and wiry, not at all the kind of sound which stringed instruments really 
make. There is no doubt that a wide range of frequencies is essential on a record, but it 
is not the answer to all problems. We do recommend that Decca’s recording engineers 
spend some considerable time listening (really listening) to the sound of a good string 
quartet and then compare what they have remembered with the kind of sound they are 
selling on these records as being characteristic of the string quartet. There is not a great 


deal in common. True, the records capture the precision of the Griller team as regards. 


dynamics, but the silken warmth of first-rate string playing is not even hinted at; and we 
have heard the Grillers often enough at first hand to know that this would not be their 
fault. 

Even so, the records are well worth hearing. But we should be glad to be reassured 
that the Decca Company do not harbour any delusions about their recording quality. 
It is odd that while so many of their orchestral records are so good, they seldom succeed 
with a solo piano and never, so far as we can remember, with a string quartet. 


Delius: Song of the High Hilis.* 
The Luton Choral Society and the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6470-72. 18s. 
(Recorded under the auspices of the Delius Trust.) 


This is the kind of performance that has always been Beecham’s own private preserve. 
Fortunately the recording is much better than that of the Concerto for flute and harp and 
can therefore be recommended as a faithful version of ‘“‘authentic Delius’’. 


Wagner: Overtures, Tannhdéuser* and The Flying Dutchman.* 
La Scala Orchestra, Milan, c. Paul van Kempen. 
Decca AK 1683-85. 14s. 3d. 


Respighi: The Fountains of Rome.* 
Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome, c. Sabata. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6448-49. 12s. 

We take these sets together as representative of the best Italian orchestral playing to 
be heard to-day and also because the recording in each case is first-rate. Consider, for 
example, the famous string passages at the end of the Tannhduser overture; what British 
orchestra can be relied upon to play these properly ? 

There is nothing new to be said about any of this music as such, but we confidently 
predict that these three recordings will set a standard for many years to come. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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The Instruments of the Orchestra:* A series of illustrations of the tonal and dynamic 
capabilities of the various instruments, recorded with piano accompaniment under the 
direction of Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

His Master’s Voice C 3619-22. 16s. 

Instructional Booklet. 6d. 

Set of five coloured wall charts, each 30” x 40”. 8s. 6d. 

This is an admirable venture which must be recommended strongly to all those 
concerned with teaching music in schools and also to W.E.A. and other lecturers to adult 
classes of music enthusiasts who have yet to learn the sounds and character of the various 
instruments. 

The instruments demonstrated are: violin, viola, cello, double bass, piccolo, flute, 
oboe, cor anglais, clarinet, bass clarinet, bassoon, double bassoon, horn, trumpet, trom- 
bone, tuba, celesta, harp and various percussion. 

The violin tone as recorded is wiry and unnatural, while the trombone illustrations are 
not well done; but otherwise the series has been managed excellently and it should be 
widely used. 

The wall charts and accompanying booklet add greatly to the value of the whole and 
should be acquired with the records. 

Verdi: Aida. 
Aida, Maria Caniglia; Radamés, Beniamino Gigli; Amneris, Ebe Stignani; 
Amonasro, Gino Bechi; Ramfis, Tancredi Pasero; King of Egypt, Italo Tajo; 
Messenger, Adelio Zagonara; Grand Priestess, Maria Huder. 
Chorus and Orchestra of the Rome Opera House, c. Tullio Serafin. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6392-6411. 120s. 

Elsewhere in this issue Vincent Godefroy gives a full account of the story of Aida, there- 
fore in this review we shall devote ourselves entirely to the records. 

First of all a word of welcome for the revival of the pre-war practice of issuing complete, 
or virtually complete, sets of operatic masterpieces. Few more ambitious projects could 
be found than Aida, with the pomp and pageantry of its concerted numbers, and on the 
whole His Master’s Voice have made a success of it. On paper the cast looks impossible 
to improve and certainly Stignani, Pasero, Tajo and Bechi (a superb Iago in the recent 
broadcast of Otello from Milan) fully vindicate their great reputations. The chorus are 
well drilled and the orchestra, with one or two very minor slips, encourage us to rate 
Serafin second’only to Victor de Sabata among contemporary Italian conductors. 

It is the more unfortunate therefore that Caniglia throughout sings in the manner of a 
prosperous dowager, entirely shattering Verdi’s portrayal of the Ethiopian slave girl; 
while her old habit of singing louder as her voice rises in pitch is much in evidence. Gigli 
is no longer young, a fact which these records make plain: we must not therefore blame him 
for finding much of Radamés’ music a considerable strain on his powers, but equally it 
would be unfair not to make this criticism in passing. 

The recording is patchy, one or two sides having noisy surfaces, while in some of the 
quieter passages there are extraneous rumblings probably contributed by distant road 
traffic. The balance, too, is variable. 

However, these 40 sides remain a remarkable achievement. It is futile to expect 
perfection which, once attained, would take all the interest out of music, recording and 
indeed every worthwhile human pursuit. There is no likelihood that we, in England, 
shall be offered a performance of Aida comparable to this one, or any performance at all, 
for many years to come. 


Schubert: Piano Sonata in E flat, Op. 122. 
Kathleen Long. 
Decca K 1180-82. 14s. 3d. 
As a recording this set is much more successful than most of the Decca Company’s 


* Strongly recommended. 
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struggles with solo piano. It is all the more unfortunate therefore that there are so many 
untidy moments in the playing, the kind of slips and fluffs which would not matter much 
in performance but which become increasingly irritating with each repetition of the record 
as one learns almost subconsciously where the various peccadilloes occur. Apart from 
these shortcomings, which are all due in the last resort to a deficiency of technique, Miss 
Long shows a remarkable grasp of Schubertian melody and dynamics which makes us 
regret the technical imperfections all the more. 


Beethoven: String Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4.* 
The Paganini String Quartet. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6488-90. 18s. 


The Paganini Quartet consists of Henri Temianka, Gastave Rosseels, Robert Courte : 
and Robert Maas. This is their first appearance on records in this country and sets a 
standard reminiscent of the old Pro Arte at their best. Maas is the only common factor 
between the two bodies and remains the tower of strength he always used to be. 

Beethoven’s C minor Quartet, a curious amalgam of the terse and the mercurial, 
either shows up pitilessly the deficiencies of a bad ensemble or provides a wonderful 
showpiece for the first rate. This is a superb issue, the performance is all that one could 
hope for and the recording has been done excellently. 


Beethoven: Cello Sonata in A, Op. 69.* 
Fournier and Schnabel. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6464-66. 18s. 


This is absolutely superb. A performance of vigour, tension and subtlety; finely 
balanced and forming a model of style in the playing of chamber music. It is futile to 
try to describe the various thrills. The recording is good enough not to obtrude between 
performers and listener, so that this set takes its place among the very few that can be 
described without special pleading as artistic masterpieces. 


Johann Strauss: Kaiserwalzer.* 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. von Karajan. 
Columbia LX 1021. 6s. 


The balance of the recording is slightly bass-heavy, a characteristic of Vienna Phil- 
harmonic records retained from pre-war days; but in all other respects this must have full 
marks. When, if ever, will British orchestras learn to play Johann Strauss properly ? 


Auber: Crown Diamonds Overture. 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Cameron. 
Decca K 1458. 4s. od. 


Well recorded, this performance lacks that final element of brilliance that is needed 
to make the best of Auber. 


Weber: Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65.* 
Schnabel. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6491. 6s. 


One of Schnabel’s finest performances very well recorded. 


Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15. 
Clifford Curzon and the National Symphony Orchestra, c. Jorda. 
Decca K 1491-96. 28s. 6d. 


American Columbia have just issued a new version of this work by Serkin with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra under Reiner, but it is not at present obtainable in this country. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Otherwise the only competition for this Decca set is provided by the old, almost antique, 
recording of Backhaus with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (His Master’s Voice DB 
1839-43), as the somewhat later Schnabel set with the London Philharmonic was never a 
candidate for high honours. 

Clifford Curzon plays magnificently here and this new version is worth buying on his 
account alone—he is one of the very few English pianists who can really play the Brahms 
D minor, not just scramble through it confident that a sporting audience will not notice, 
or at any rate not object to the dirty patches. For the rest all is not as good as it should 
be. Some of the heavier orchestral passages are roughly recorded (listen for example to 
the end of the first movement), and some of the playing of the N.S.O. is distinctly shoddy 
(e.g. inexact bassoon chording at the beginning of the slow movement, followed by further 
untidy entries on the same side). In addition one or two of the record surfaces are unduly 
noisy and the run-out grooves all exceptionally so which is very disturbing for users of 
automatic changers. 

On paper then the reckoning against this set may seem conclusive; but do not condemn 
it unheard. Curzon is first class throughout, while there are long stretches where both 
recording and orchestra maintain a high standard. For the moment it is the best 
available, but we confess to a lively curiosity over Serkin, Reiner and the Pittsburg 
Orchestra. 


Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat, Op. 83. 
Solomon and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Dobrowen. 
His Master’s Voice C 3610-15. 24s. 


Early in the war His Master’s Voice issued a magnificent version of this work by Back- 
haus with the Saxon State Orchestra conducted by Karl Béhm: but under the circum- 
stances it was given little publicity and has probably still to gain its rightful reputation as 
the finest recording yet made of the Brahms B flat (DB 3930-35). 

There is no point in pretending that Solomon, Dobrowen and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra have made a comparable effort: they haven’t. If this concerto is to make its 
effect it must generate its own heat and become as it were incandescent before the first 
movement is many minutes old. This doesn’t; the players do not seem to have been very 
interested and the recording itself is very patchy, sometimes quite good but more than 
once towards the centre of the disc just plain awful. To say that this is a cheap set is for 
once justifiable, that is exactly what it sounds like. It will need a magnificent version to 
superannuate the Backhaus for which we predict an undisputed reign for many years to 
come. 


Ravel: Daphnis and Chloe, first and second Suites.* 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, c. Miinch. 
Decca K 1584-86. 14s. 3d. 
This is a fine performance recorded with a degree of depth and clarity which ensure 
that it will set a standard for many years to come. 


Humperdinck: Overture, Hansel and Gretel. 
The Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice C 3623. 4s. 


A good new version of this attractive overture would be very welcome. Unfortunately 
this isn’t. The first side exhibits several ragged entries, a disease we are shocked to find 
spreading to the Hallé, and entirely fails to come to life. The second is better and reaches 
a respectable standard without sparkling. This is not one of Mr. Barbirolli’s most 
successful records and we could wish that he had not sanctioned its release. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Dvorak: Overture, In der Natur, Op. 91.* 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Kubelik. 
His Master’s Voice C 3628-29. 8s. 


A little-known work exemplifying most of the composer’s best features and one of his 
worst—raucous, screeching brass and strings at moments of excitement. The Czech 
Philharmonic play with a refreshing accuracy and bravado; the recording is very good. 


Dvorak: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 95. 
Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Galliera. 
Columbia DX 1399-1403. 20s. 


The playing, without being quite on a par with that of the Czech Philharmonic, is 
always respectable and at times very good. But Galliera seems too anxious to get a move 
on and achieves a rapid result with, as it were, at least one eye on Sir Henry Wood’s 
turnip. At several points we feel that the players would have been happier with a little 
more time to breathe. This, though, is a matter of opinion. But the quality of the 
recording is not; the quiet passages are well done, in contrast to the climaxes which are 
harsh and unpleasant. S.No. 


Bach: Brandenburg Concerto, No. 4 in G.* 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, c. Koussevitzky. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6457-8. 12s. 


This performance is delightfully alert, refreshing after so many of the anti-Bach 
travesties that one hearsin London. The playing of the two solo flutes is delicious. The 
strings of the orchestra are not always faultless: the semiquavers of the first movement 
can never sound alive unless they are cleanly separated when not marked to be slurred; 
this does not happen here consistently enough. The slow movement is richly given out 
and the tone of the cellos is a joy. Koussevitzky hits a superbly apt tempo for the 
finale, but it is a pity that he knocks the stuffing out of the end by drastically braking at 
bar 229. He is too fond of this sort of sabotage. The violinist, Richard Burgin, is very 
slick but lacks the character of Busch, with whose recording this should be compared. 
The recording here is very good. 


Saint-Saéns: Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2 in G minor, Op. 22. 
Moiseiwitsch and the Philharmonia Orchestra c. Cameron. 
His Master’s Voice C 3588-90. 12s. 


It would have been much better to record Saint-Saéns’ A minor cello Concerto, Op. 33, 
a far more rewarding work than this hollow showpiece. The brilliance of this performance 
and recording does not make up for the many irritations the work has to offer—the 
pseudo-Bach at the start, the Lisztian vulgarities, the inability of the scherzo to hop 
further than from one foot to the other. The finale, however, is good fun and admirable 
music for a cowboy film. There is some scrappy orchestral playing in the scherzo, but 
everybody wakes up in the last movement. 


Brahms: Sonata No. 3 in D minor, Op. 108. 
Hephzibah and Yehudi Menuhin. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6441-3. 18s. 


A querulous version of a noble work. Yehudi’s intonation is always a shade sharp 
and his phrasing is unpleasantly fidgety. His tone and tuning in the slow movement set 
the teeth on edge. Hephzibah does better, but is far from sensitive in this most uncom- 
fortable performance. She gets better treatment from the engineers than does her 
brother. This recording is not recommended. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Achvron: Hebrew Melody, Op. 33. 
Debussy-Roques: La plus que lent—Vailse. 
Jascha Heifetz acc. by Emanuel Bay. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6469. 6s. 
The Hebrew Melody is not very distinguished: it would sound more authentic if it had 
a less obvious accompaniment or better still, none at all. The Debussy sounds thoroughly 
sloppy on the fiddle. Performance enormously efficient: recording fair. 


Scarlatti: Pastorale (Sonata in D minor, L.413).* 
Sonata in C minor. 
Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli (Pianoforte). 
His Master’s Voice DA 5380. 4s. 

Nothing could surpass Michelangeli’s rare delicacy and poetry as captured here. His 
approach to Scarlatti, however, seems to be entirely sensuous: he exaggerates the cadences 
and makes long pauses between the sections and repeats. This damages the proportions 
of the minutely contrived designs, especially of L.413. But the playing is exquisite. 
The makers are to blame for two faults. The first is the omission of the number of 
the C minor sonata from the label. The second is really grave; the record plays a whole 
semitone sharp at 78 revs. per minute. That is quite unforgivable. 


Chopin: Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2.* 
Dinu Lipatti (Pianoforte). 
Columbia LB 63. 4s. 

Beautifully played with exemplary clarity and taste. The reproduction of the piano 
suggests that the microphone might have been too close to the instrument, for though 
the top register is successfully caught, the bass seems to have needed more space in which 
to resonate. The break is not good. Lipatti has real sympathy with this piece and the 
disc is highly recommended. 


Haydn: The Creation. 
Recit.: Und Gott sprach; Aria: Nun beut die Flur (With verdure clad).* 
Irmgard Seefried (Soprano) and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Krips. 
Columbia LX tort. 6s. 
Aria: On mighty pens.* 
Isobel Baillie (Soprano) and Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Weldon. 
Columbia DX 1392. 4s. 


Recit.: And God said; Recit.: Straight opening her fertile womb.* 
Aria: Now Heaven in fullest glory shone. 
Norman Walker (Bass) and Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1407. 4s. 

These discs are all very welcome. Vocally and orchestrally the Viennese one is easily 
the best, though the recording of the orchestra is rather woolly and the horn indulges in a 
Mahlerish portamento that is out of place in this music. Seefried’s voice and style are 
lovely. Isobel Baillie depicts the birds charmingly with a voice that is, despite its purity 
and beauty, less even in quality than Seefried’s. Her diction is not always good, for she 
turns ‘‘cooing’’ into ‘‘cawing’’, an unfortunate slight on the gentle dove. The orchestra 
is efficient and is well recorded. Norman Walker’s robust delivery of the catalogue of 
animals will give great delight. This is not pictorialism, as has so often been asserted: 
it is characterisation of the most purely musical kind. There is love in it: see how 
affectionately the worm is regarded: one might have thought that Haydn kept a pet 
specimen. The aria that follows is given in grand style, and the basses of the orchestra 
are very good in illustrating “‘By heavy beasts the ground is trod”. Norman Walker 
is a very fine bass: with less vibrato he would be a superb one. Why is there no complete 
recording of Haydn’s wonderful work? 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Handel: Sweet Bird (Il Penseroso). 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Soprano) and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Krips, 
Columbia LX 6s. 


Verdi: Recit.: ‘‘E Strano!’’; Aria: ‘‘Ah, fors’ e lui’”’ (La Traviata). 
Recit.: “Follie! Folliel’”’; Aria: ‘‘Sempre libera’’ (La Traviata). 
Lily Pons (Soprano) and orchestra c. Kostalanetz. 
Columbia LX 1017. 6s. 

Two exhibitions of vocal virtuosity: no comparison is implicit in their being coupled 
here. Schwarzkopf has an impeccable technique but rather a hard voice. She is 
remarkably clear and straightforward and her intonation is perfect. The music, however, 
must have been one of Handel’s rare capitulations to the prima donna, for it is quite dull 
in itself, and it is unfortunate that the composer knew nothing about gramophone records, 
for parts of it suggest that the needle has stuck ina groove. He may, however, have been 
shrewd enough to get his own back on the singer by foreseeing that the finest imaginable 
voice is bound to sound inefficient if it is made to imitate exactly some florid flute phrases, 
Schwarzkopf does her quite astonishing best, but the contest is unequal. One can almost 
see Handel’s sly wink at the audience. In Lily Pons’ singing there does not seem to be 
much trace of genuine feeling: she is afflicted with a shattering vibrato that precludes any 
possibility of musicianship. 


Mozart: “Nur threm Frieden”’ (Dalla sua pace) (Don Giovanni). 
“Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén’’ (Die Zauberfléte). 
Hugo Meyer-Welfing (Tenor) and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Rudolf 
Moralt. 
Columbia DX 1385. 4s. 


This singer seems to be a good musician, for he phrases well and does not shout (though 
he tends to linger) on top notes. He has a disturbing habit of scooping, and his voice is 
not outstanding; on this disc it sounds somewhat constrained. The orchestra plays well, 
but is under-recorded. 


Wolf: Verborgenheit and Gesang Weylas. 
Paul Schéffler (Bass-baritone) acc. Ernest Lush. 
Decca M 600. 3s. 3d. 


Wolf: Nun Wandre, Maria and Herr, was tragt der boden hier. 
Mark Raphael (Baritone) acc. Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice C 3591. 4s. 


Wolf: Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt. ° 
Schumann: Die Kartenlegerin, Op. 31, No. 2. 
Elisabeth Héngen (Contralto) acc. Hans Zipper. 
Columbia LB 62. 4s. 


Sch6ffler’s singing is a disappointment: it is much too aggressive, as if he were on a 
stage. His insensitive handling of Verborgenheit serves only to emphasise its sentiment- 
ality. Ernest Lush deserves praise and the reproduction is good. A fine artist like 
Sch6ffler should be persuaded to record something for which his massive style is better 
suited. 

Mark Raphael sounds nervous. His attack on the word ‘“‘Herr”’ is lacerating and his 
voice seems strained in its upper register. He is obviously sincere and it is a pity that he 
passed this performance for issue: it does not show that he is aware that even the slowest 
music must have rhythm. In Herr, was tragt even the infallible Gerald Moore seems to 
be sometimes at a loss in following a thread so painfully attenuated. We hope for more 
and better records from Mr. Raphael. 
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Hé6ngen has a first-rate voice with an excessive vibrato that does not always allow the 
notes to speak for themselves. She has personality and interpretative ability that is 
rare. The Schumann is, in spite of the Superior Person, a delightful song. Hans Zipper 
is a neat, expressive accompanist. The recording is very good. 


Schubert: Gretchen am Spinnrade, Op. 2, and Die junge Nonne, Op. 43, No. 1.* 
Kathleen Ferrier (Contralto) acc. Phyllis Spurr. 
Decca K 1632. 4s. od. 

Although Gretchen is not ideally suited to her voice, Kathleen Ferrier makes it very 
moving by refraining from all exaggerations. Die junge Nonne is superb, sung with the 
utmost beauty of tone, absence of strain and perfect sense of style. This is a disc to 
value highly. Occasionally there is a suspicion that the vibrato might become obtrusive: 
it would be a tragedy if Miss Ferrier ever failed to keep the firmest hold on that dangerously 
unmusical element. The accompaniments are extremely well played but not so well 
reproduced as the voice. 


Richard Strauss: Allerseelen, Op. 10, No. 8, and Ich trage meine Minne, Op. 32, No. 1.* 
Richard Tauber (Tenor) acc. Percy Kahn. : 
Parlophone RO 20555. 4s. 

A record like this brings painful regrets that so magnificent a singer should have wasted 
so much time on trash. Tauber in this form challenged any other living tenor: his 
performances of these songs are full of warmth, taste, and the soundest musicianship, his 
voice never loses its intimacy and richness even at the climaxes, and his diction is beyond 
reproach. His accompanist, too, is excellent, though as in the case of Miss Spurr, the 
engineers do him less than justice. The two songs are well worth adding to any collection. 
Op. 32, No. 1 is the better of the two. KS: 


Moussorgsky: Boris Godounov. Nursery Scene. 
Derek Barsham, Gladys Palmer and Norman Lumsden with the London Symphony 


Orchestra, c. Stanford Robinson. 
Decca K 1601. 4s. 9d. 

Master Derek Barsham has a pleasant voice spoilt by a horribly affected pronunciation. 
Miss Gladys Palmer nearly saves the record, but Mr. Norman Lumsden sounds very bored 
with the whole affair and I don’t blame him. 

Mozart: Cosi fan Tutte. Rondo, Act 2. 
Joan Cross with the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Lawrence Collingwood. 
Columbia DX 1353. 4s. 

Miss Cross is in good voice and the accompaniment is sympathetic (a word of praise is 

due to the horns). The recording is good. 


Mozart: The Magic Flute. ‘‘O Isis and Osiris” and ‘Within these Temple Walls.” 
Oscar Natzka with the Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden, c. Karl 


Rank. 
Columbia DX 1370. 4s. 
A dull performance indifferently recorded. 
Puccini: Madame Butterfly. Love Duet, Act i. 
James Johnston and Joyce Gartside with Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, c. Lawrence Collingwood. 
Columbia DX 1376. 4s. 
Not a very distinguished effort. The balance on side 2 is particularly bad and both 
singers sound unusually harsh. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Rossini: La Cenerentola. Rondo (Act 2). 
Jennie Tourel with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, c. Pietro Cimara. 
Columbia LX 1003. 6s. 


Miss Tourel tackles this difficult aria with ease and pleasant tone. I look forward to 
hearing her in person. The recording is adequate. 


Berlioz: Overture. Beatrice and Benedict. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Decca K 1416. 4s. od. 
The best of existing recordings but below Decca’s best standards. The recording and 
playing is not always clean. G. B. 


[His Master’s Voice have recently issued a recording of Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion © 


and Decca have also announced a version to be issued in sections over a period of time. 
We hope to publish a comparative review of both in a forthcoming number of THE Music 
REvIEw. (ED.)] 


Correspondence 


4, Norton Way N., 
Letchworth, Herts. 


HUGO WOLF’S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 


To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. 


Srr,—I read Frank Walker’s admirable study ‘The History of Wolf’s Italian Serenade” 
(Music Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, August, 1947) with particular interest and sympathy. His 
arguments concerning this work and its various first drafts as well as musical afterthoughts are 
so cogent as to exclude any doubtful counterarguments from my side. There is, however, one 


passage in his essay which I should like to rectify, all the more as it concerns my own past activities - 


in the field of Hugo Wolf research. 

Mr. Walker writes (p. 162): “. . . In March, 1940, the Library (i.e. the National Library, 
Vienna) acquired from the Kéchert family a mass of early drafts and sketches not previously known 
to Wolf research, and of the first importance for the study of the composer’s creative processes and 
for the history of works like the String Quartet in D minor and Serenade about which confusion 
reigns. ...” 

Mr. Walker is mistaken, as I have perused the Kéchert MSS. as early as 1934 in the Vienna 
home of Frau Kautsky-Kochert, thereby fliscovering amongst others the 24 early songs, which have 
subsequently been published by the Musikwissenschaftliche Verlag, Wien (in 4 books, 1936, ed. by 
Hellmut Schultz). At the same time I studied the whole bulk of Wolf inedita, which—up to 1939— 
were located in the Akademische R. Wagner Verein, the legal successor of the earlier dissolved Hugo 
Wolf Verein. When I intended in 1935 to publish my discoveries—with the full authorization of 
the Kéchert family—I was forcibly prevented from doing so through an intrigue of Hofrat v. 
Millenkovich, the then president of the Wagner Verein, which corporation was in sole possession 
of the copyright for all works of Wolf. Although Austrian like myself, Millenkovich prevailed 
upon the German Nazi Ministry of Propaganda to exercise the necessary pressure on the Austrian 
publisher. A plea for intervention on my behalf to Richard Strauss, then president of the 
Reichsmusikkammer in statu demissionis, failed, and at last a compromise was reached in the form 
of a financial remuneration, which however deprived me of all my editorial rights in the matter of 
my discovery. After this I decided to put at least the results of my investigations on record by 

ublishing the article “Hugo Wolfs Nachlass’’, so as to preserve my priority in this field of research. 

e article was duly published in the following dailies and periodicals under my name: 

Dresdener Neueste Nachrichten, 26th July, 1935. 

Frankfurter Zeitung, 19th May, 1935. 

Schweizerische Musikzeitung, No. 12, 1935. 

Auftakt (Prague), under the title “Hugo Wolf Entdeckungen”’, June issue, 1935. 
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In these four (very similarly worded) articles I drew public attention for the first time to the 
following, at that time unknown and unpublished, MSS. of Hugo Wolf: 


24 songs (on texts by Mérike, Eichendorff, Lenau). 

Finale of a Symphony in B flat (already mentioned by Decsey). 

Morgenhymnus (a hitherto unknown orchestral version of Morgenstimmung (Reinick). 
Incidental Music to Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg. 

A Suite of ‘Piano solos” (1877) (mentioned by Decsey). 


The sentence dealing with the MSS. of the Italian Serenade I should like to quote from the 
original of my article (Frankf. Zig., 19th May, 1935): 

“. . . Der gleiche Wiener Privatbesitz birgt auch eine kleine Gruppe ausgesprochener 
‘Jugend’ Lieder sowie mehrere vollstandig ausgefiihrte Streichquartettsatze, in denen vielleicht 
die weiteren Satze zur (bekanntlich unvollendet gebliebenen) ‘Italienischen Serenade’ zu 
erkennen sein werden. 


Quod erat demonstrandum. Iam happy to learn from Mr. Walker’s painstaking research that 
my early guess of 1935 has been finally vindicated by a scholar working under more agreeable 
circumstances in a de-Nazified Austria, than was allotted to me under the constant menace of 
Hitler’s jackboot. I hope that, with the concentration of all Wolf inedita at the Vienna National 
Library, unbiased research and ultimate publication of these musical treasures will follow in due 
course. 

Yours, 


H. F. 


52, Darrick Wood Road, 
Orpington, Kent. 
1st December, 1947. 
To the Editor of THE Music REviIEw. 


S1r,—I am not unaware of Dr. Redlich’s claims to have ‘‘discovered” the numerous early 
Wolf songs, and other things. I know his articles, more extended than those in the newspapers 
named, in the Schweizerische Musikzeitung (Berne) for 15th June, 1935, and in Anbruch (Vienna) 
for October, 1936, and I know also of the controversy that followed the publication of the latter. 
In order to discuss the whole matter profitably it will be necessary first to recall the various earlier 
claims and counterclaims. 

In the December, 1936, number of Anbruch there appeared a letter signed by Wolfgang Rigler 
and Dr. Friedrich Bayer in the name of the Vienna Wagner Verein, in which this passage occurred: 


“No. 7 of Vol. 18 (October, 1936) of your periodical Anbruch contains an essay by Dr. H. F. 
Redlich “‘Wichtige Entdeckungen im Nachlass Hugo Wolfs’’. In the introduction to this essay 
you write: 

“The . . . music-researcher Dr. H. F. Redlich . . . discovered these songs and other .. . 
posthumous works of Wolf.’ 

“It is untrue that the music-researcher Dr. H. F. Redlich discovered these songs and other 
posthumous works of Wolf. It is true, rather, that the existence of manuscript unpublished 
works of Hugo Wolf has been generally known in musical circles for 30 years. 

“In the same article Dr. H. F. Redlich writes: 

«««’, . Music to Kleist’s ‘Prinz v. Homburg’, which I also discovered. 

“It is untrue that Herr Dr. H. F. Redlich discovered the music to Kleist’s ‘Prins v. Homburg’. 
It is true, rather, that the manuscript of this work of Hugo Wolf has been in possession of the 
Vienna Wagner Verein for 30 years and this fact is similarly generally known in musical circles’’. 


To this Dr. Redlich replied in the same number: 


. The 24 master songs of Wolf established by me were since the beginning of the ’90’s 
the pro rty of the Viennese family Kéchert. They were, according to the explicit declaration 
of the at known to a few musical friends, such as the Schalk brothers, Ferdinand Léwe 
and Ferdinand Foll. Two of them were sung once in public by Richard Mayr (accompanied by 
Foll) a number of years ago in Vienna. Otherwise these 24 songs were so little known that they 
do not even appear in the catalogue of Wolf’s posthumous works, comprising four printed pages, 
as presented by Ernst Decsey | within the framework of his so thorough Wolf biography (second 
enlarged edition, 1919). 

. Hugo Wolf’s sketches for music to Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg are to my knowledge 
nowhere mentioned in the whole literature and are even missing from Decsey’s catalogue. 
So the fact ‘‘that the manuscript of this work of Hugo Wolf has been in possession of the Vienna 
Wagner Verein for 30 years’’ can hardly be said to be ‘generally known’. But whether the 
existence of these sketches was known or not to a small circle of initiates is completely irrelevant. 
The decisive fact remains that these sketches manifestly remained unknown to the musical 
public and to research until the appearance of my accounts.” 
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The editorial comment was that its use of the word ‘‘discoveries” (Entdeckungen) in this 
connection was in accordance with general usage—‘‘the bringing to light of treasures that had 
previously remained unknown to a wider circle’ and with that, so far as I know, the matter was 
left, except that in the same periodical for February, 1937, appeared “‘Ein unbekannter Brief von 
Hugo Wolf’, by Prof. Robert Hernried, beginning: 

“‘Hugo Wolf’s sketches for music to Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg are nowhere mentioned in 
the whole literature and are even missing from Decsey’s catalogue’, says Dr. H. F. Redlich in 
the December number of Anbruch. And he says it with justification. For even to music- 
researchers who (like the author of these lines) have occupied themselves exhaustively with the 
whole Wolf literature this fact remained unknown until Dr. Redlich’s indication.” 


In examining these claims it will of course be necessary to ignore both the fact that the Vienna 
Wagner Verein was notoriously pro-Nazi? and the other fact that the editor and principal contrib- 
utors to Anbruch were all Jews. The two parties were inevitably hostile to each other. To-day, 
however, we are interested only in discovering the truth and must endeavour to attain something 
of that lofty philosophical objectivity displayed by George Santayana when, discovered in Rome 
in 1944 by an American journalist, he said he “‘lived in the eternal” and knew nothing about the 
war, and, asked for his opinions on Fascism and Communism, replied: ‘‘Doubtless there are good 
things in both”. 

The following account of events leading up to the publication of the various volumes of Wolf's 

thumous works by Musikwissenschaftlicher Verlag from 1936 onwards was given me in Vienna 
in September, 1945, by Frau Ilse Kautsky, née Kéchert. The first steps seem to have been taken 
by the family itself. Possibly acting on suggestions by musical friends who knew of these 
manuscripts, a Viennese publisher was approached, who sent along Dr. Redlich to examine the 
material. It was originally planned to publish only a selection of the best of the early songs, 
This probably accounts for Dr. Redlich’s repeated references to 24 songs, although eventually 
29 previously-unknown songs were actually printed from this source, together with others from 
the Wagner Verein collection. The Kéchert family, I was told, liked Dr. Redlich very much and 
was enormously impressed by the way he sat down at the piano and played through the unknown 
songs at sight from the manuscripts. They were sorry when things developed as they did, but 
as the Wagner Verein were the copyright holders there was nothing to be done without their 
approval. I am glad to learn that Dr. Redlich received at least a financial remuneration. The 
Kéchert family gave him, too, the manuscripts of Die Tochter der Heide and Die Kleine. None the 
less, he had a raw deal, and no-one will withhold their sympathy from him concerning this. 

His claim to have “discovered” these songs, however, is quite another matter. To one who 
enjoys the honour of the friendship of the Kéchert family the idea of anybody being able to 
“‘discover’’, in the usual sense of the word, anything among their Wolf treasures of which they 
themselves are unaware is fantastic. They know, and have always known, precisely what they 
possess, or have possessed, and there is a typed and numbered list of all these things, down to 
every scrap of paper on which Wolf once scribbled a few words, and the bundles of unsold tickets 
left over after his concerts. Dr. Redlich had first the good fortune to be called upon for his 
professional assistance in the preparation of these manuscripts for publication and then the 
misfortune to be prevented from continuing his work in the manner outlined above. But he is 
not their ‘‘discoverer’’, as I understand the term. 

There is, of course, a great deal of work still to be done, after the initial ‘‘discovery’’, upon the 
enormous mass of early drafts and sketches now in the National Library, Vienna, and this work 
can only be done by a trained musicologist. I have no doubt at all that Dr. Redlich would have 
done an excellent job of this kind. He can certainly claim to have drawn public attention for 
the first time to the early songs from this source and to one or two other things. Is that so very 
important? The information he provides about these manuscripts is so vague, where it is not 
definitely misleading, as to be almost yalueless, and his acquaintance with Wolf literature is 
obviously of the slightest. 

Let us go into a few details. 

“‘Decsey’s catalogue’. What Dr. Redlich means by this is actually a version of Edmund 
Hellmer’s Uberblick tiber den kiinstlerischen Nachlass Hugo Wolfs (Vienna, no date), reprinted by 
Decsey as an appendix. The catalogue includes only those works that came into the possession 
of the Vienna Hugo Wolf Verein on the composer’s death, and it is therefore hardly surprising that 
it does not enumerate those which remained in the hands of the Kéchert family. It does not 
include, obviously, works like the sketches for the music to Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg, which 
were only acquired by the Wolf Verein later. Hellmer’s catalogue contains a few errors and 
accidental omissions. 

Decsey’s biography (‘‘second enlarged edition, 1919’). Decsey’s Hugo Wolf: Das Leben und 
das Lied (Berlin, 1919) is a condensation for popular consumption of the four volumes of his 

original biography (1903-06), with a little additional material from printed sources. It is 


1 This was the fourth time Hernried had published his “‘unknown’’ Wolf letter. It has since 
appeared once more—-still ‘‘unpublished’’, of course. 

* Most of the leading members, including Millenkovich and his wife, committed suicide when 
the Russians entered Vienna. 
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frequently confused with the complete reprint in a single volume of the original work. It lacks 
entirely, however, the weight and authority of the latter and is full of errors. It looks as if 
Dr. Redlich has mistaken this wretched pot-boiler for the standard German biography of the 
composer. 

Wolf’s unfinished incidental music to Kleist’s ‘‘Prinz von Homburg’. It is utterly untrue to 
state, as Dr. Redlich has done repeatedly, that the Prinz von Homburg music was discovered by 
him and is nowhere mentioned in the whole Wolf literature. Here are some references to it— 
easily found, by anyone who knows anything at all about Wolf, although apparently not by 
Dr. Redlich or his supporter Prof. Hernried, a ‘‘music-researcher’’ who has ‘‘occupied himself 
exhaustively with the whole Wolf literature’’.— 

Decsey Hugo Wolf (1903-06). 
Vol. I, p. 77: “Auch eine zweite Kleist-Arbeit, eine Musik zum Prinzen von Homburg 
entstand in jenem Sommer.” 


p. 115-6. “Vor allem aber gab ihm der Prinz von Homburg zu schaffen. Diesen 
Stoff gedachte er zum Inhalt eines grésseren Instrumentalwerkes zu 
machen, etc.”’, with the footnote: “Die Partitur ist jetzt erst, wie mitgeteilt 
wird, in den Besitz des Wiener Hugo Wolf-Verein gekommen.” 


p. 125. Reference to the sketch for the Funeral March in Kleist’s Prinz von Hom- 
burg in a letter from Wolf to Josef Strasser. 

Vol. IV, p. 108. Inventory of the property of the Hugo Wolf Verein on 23rd January, 1906 

Among “Manuscripts of unpublished musical works’, No. 9, ‘‘Musik zum 
“Prinzen von Homburg’’. 

Additional references in Decsey’s 1919 book and in Ernest Newman’s biography (see the 
indexes in both cases). 

The above-mentioned Inventory is also reprinted in Decsey’s 1919 book and as Appendix 13 
to Heinrich Werner’s Der Hugo Wolf-Verein in Wien (Regensburg, 1922). 

Hellmer, as an appendix to his edition of the Familienbriefe (Leipzig, 1912) has a revised 
gg his original catalogue, including, under the year 1884, ‘‘Musik zum Prinzen von Hom- 
burg. izze’’. 

There are other references, but those will suffice. Since Dr. Redlich’s last contribution on 
this subject we have had a description of the Prinz von Homburg sketches by Fritz Kuba (one of 
the Wagner Verein party) in Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft, Band 17, 1937, who crowns all the 
nonsense that has been written about the work by mistakedly including in his description some 
sketches for Christnacht which are found together with it! 

Of the various other works mentioned by Dr. Redlich, the Finale, with other fragments of the 
early Symphony, is included in Hellmer’s catalogue and thus “‘already mentioned by Decsey”, 
as Dr. Redlich has it. It is thus not easy to see how the last-named can claim to “‘have drawn 
public attention for the first time” to it. I know that in his Schweizerische Mustkzeitung article 
he states that the fragmentary Finale could be completed by the addition of another score from 
the same collection (Wagner Verein, now Vienna City Library), but even this is not an accurate 
statement of the facts. Wolf’s score of the Finale remains unfinished, but it is nothing but a 
transcription of an earlier Rondo capriccioso for piano, and thus could be conjecturally completed 
from the latter, as has in fact since been done by the late Helmut Schultz. The Morgenhymnus 
is by no means “hitherto unknown’’. It appears on the Hugo Wolf Verein inventory of 1906 and 
was published, in a revised version by Willibald Kahler, in r910. As for the ‘‘Suite’”’ for piano 
(1877),—it does not exist! What Dr. Redlich calls in his Schweizerische Muztkzeitung article 
a suite for piano Aus der Jugendzeit, from 1877, consists in fact of two tiny piano pieces Aus der 
Kinderzeit, entitled respectively ‘“‘Schlummerlied’”’ and “‘Scherz und Spiel”, both written on 
20th May, 1878, with which is erroneously connected an independent Humoreske for piano from 
1877. The Humoreske appears in Hellmer’s catalogue; the “Schlummerlied” was published in 
1910; it is identical with the Albumbiatt wrongly listed by Hellmer under the compositions of 
1880 (the year of the dedication of the re-baptised work to Mitzi Werner). The two pieces Aus 
dey Kinderzeit were accidentally omitted from Hellmer’s published catalogue, although they 
appear on the more detailed manuscript work on which it was based. 

The impression I get from Dr. Redlich’s articles is that of a man hastily describing in print 
things he has never had time properly to examine. 

And now for his remarks about my own article. ‘‘Quod erat demonstrandum!”’ I am not 
particularly vain about my occasional contributions to the musical periodicals, but I did think that 
this one had the virtue of clarity, and consequently it is quite a shock to me to learn that a scholar 
like Dr. Redlich, after reading it ‘‘with particular interest and sympathy’’ could come to such 
entirely erroneous conclusions about it. He refers to ‘several completely worked-out movements 
for string quartet” among the Kéchert manuscripts which he examined, “‘in which perhaps will 
be recognized the additional movements to the Italian Serenade (known to have been left unfin- 
ished)”, and he seems to conclude that this “‘early guess of 1935” of his ‘‘has been finally vindi- 
cated” by me. Nothing of the kind! None of the additional movements to the Serenade is 
anything like ‘‘completely worked-out”’. The only manuscripts to which Dr. Redlich’s descrip- 
tion could apply are the first drafts for string quartet of the published Serenade (which even he will 
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hardly claim to have “‘discovered’’) and of the Intermezzo (the fair copy of which has been in the 
library since 1928, catalogued by Prof. Robert Haas, and which has nothing to do with the 
Serenade). 

I conclude that Dr. Redlich’s vague remarks about the string quartet movements are as 
unreliable as are his remarks on the other manuscripts and regret that I cannot take them 
seriously as a contribution to Wolf research. The sketches and fragments of songs have been 
utilized by Helmut Schultz; there remains ‘‘a mass of early drafts and sketches not previously 
known to Wolf research’. The last six words, to which Dr. Redlich takes exception, are a 
simple statement of fact, not a boast on my part. I make no claim to have “discovered” any. 
thing. But I have worked hard at some of the manuscripts which the never-to-be-forgotten 
kindness of others placed at my disposal—not, it is true, under the menace of Hitler’s jackboot, 
but in constant fear of frostbite. I do not believe that Dr. Redlich even “‘perused”’ the whole of 
this collection, or knows its full extent. 

It seems to be a principle with our German and Austrian refugee friends never to admit the 
possibility of a mistake on their part. It would have been a pity, of course, if we had been 
deprived of the exquisite spectacle of Dr. Aber solemnly congratulating himself on having “started 
the ball rolling’? which led to the establishment of the facts about the Italian Serenade—an 
original method of research! But it would be so refreshing if someone would get up and say: 
“JT, too, am human; I was wrong.” Dr. Redlich now has the opportunity to do this, by admitting, 
say, that he was not the “‘discoverer’’, in any sense of the word, of Wolf’s music to Kleist’s Prinz 4 
von Homburg. As Cromwell said (more or less): ‘“‘Gentlemen! I beseech you, by the Bowels of 


Christ, consider whether you may not be mistaken!” 
Yours faithfully, 


FRANK WALKER. 


51, Clevedon Mansions, 
Lissenden Gardens, N.W.5. 


19th December, 1947. 


MOZART AND BOCCHERINI. 


To the Editor of THz Music REvIEw. 

S1r,—In his article ‘““Mozart and Boccherini’”’ in THE Music Review for November, 1947, 
Mr. Hans Keller omits to make clear in which of Boccherini’s quintets in C major the theme 
occurs on which his article is chiefly based. It comes in fact from the finale of the quintet listed 
as No. 46 by Janet and Cotelle in their collected edition of Boccherini’s quintets (c. 1827). This 
work formed No. 7 of Op. 37, which is, according to Picquot’s thematic catalogue (p. 127 of Saint 
Foix’s revised edition), a composite opus number. Picquot points out that it includes four 
quintets from Op. 28, composed in 1779, among them the present oneinC. Mr. Keller is at pains 
to emphasize Mozart’s indebtedness to Boccherini’s melody for a theme in his violin Sonata 
K.306. But this sonata of Mozart’s was composed in 1778, and thus antedates the Boccherini 
quintet. Furthermore, the first printed edition known of this work is that issued by Pleyel, 
which cannot be earlier than 1795. 

There is admittedly much that is obscure in the chronology and bibliography of Boccherini, 
and it would be interesting to know if Mr. Keller has found any evidence of earlier dates for the 
composition and publication of the quintet in question. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. Hyatt KING. 


{Mr. Hans Keller comments:] While the reply to Mr. Hyatt King’s concluding query is—no, 
the point he raises, though obviously of great interest, does not affect the thesis of my article. 
In fact, contrary to Mr. King’s impression, K.306 was the very work whose relation to the 
Boccherini quintet I took pains merely to suggest, rather than to emphasize. I excluded it from 
my introductory paragraph (line 6), submitting later on that ‘‘the reader may doubt whether we 
are justified in including it in our list”, but that in view of its relation to K.449 “his doubts will 
diminish”. The most emphatic word used for affirming the connection with the Boccherini was 
“probably”. Now though Mr. King’s evidence is not, as he indicates, conclusive, and although 
one may indeed feel tempted to prefer an inconclusive musical evidence to a conflicting piece of f 
inconclusive bibliographial evidence, the possibility that the quintet was written in ’79 must of 
course be taken into account. The coda of K.449’s finale (Ex. 7 in my article) would in that case 
seem to be the result of a preconscious fusion (‘‘condensation” in psychoanalytic parlance) of 
(a) the Boccherini theme (Ex. 2) and its off-spring in K.449 (Ex. 5), and (b) the K.306 theme in 
dispute (Ex. 6). In accordance with my hypothesis, this fusion would have been determined not 
only by intra-musical thoughts, but also, psychologically, by the fact that K.306 is related to 
Boccherini via K.218, in the significant key of D (see p. 244 ff. of my article, and the graph opposite 


p. 246). 
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New London Opera 
Company 


CAMBRIDGE THEATRE 
W.C.2 


The aims of this independent, self-supporting, non-profit making 
organization are three-fold. 


1. To raise the standard of Opera production in 
this country to the highest international level, 
worthy of this great city. 

2. To build up a permanent all-the-year-round 
Opera Centre with an ever-increasing reper- 
toire. 

3. To train British artistes and to provide them 
with the opportunity to sing side by side 
with the leading international artistes. 


FALSTAFF 


—with the beautifully produced “DON 
GIOVANNI,” “RIGOLETTO,” “TOSCA,” 
“LA BOHEME,” “BARBER OF SEVILLE” 
and “DON PASQUALE”—will continue to 
give joy and artistic satisfaction to many. 


We rely on the enthusiasm of all lovers of good Opera and good 
music, to whom we confidently appeal to continue to cultivate the 
“opera habit,” and visit the Cambridge Theatre as often as possible. 


Reduced prices are offered to parties of 20 and 
over for all performances. 


We invite students, clubs, office, shop and factory workers to 
write for particulars to the Manager, Cambridge Theatre, W.C.2. 
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Stravinsky's (RITE OF SPRING?’—first performed at Paris in 1913, when its daring harmonies 
and elemental rhythms caused a sensation—is the third of his great ballets written for Diaghilev. His 
two previous ballets ‘The Fire Bird’ and ‘Petrouchka’, had already established him as one of the most 
remarkable composers for the ballet. 

The ‘Rite of Spring’, based on scenes of pagan Russia, is divided into two parts, ‘The Adoration of the 
Earth’ and ‘The Sacrifice’. The barbaric rites, culminating in the sacrifice of the chosen virgin, are 
depicted in music that is almost brutal in style but which nevertheless makes a deep impression on 
the listener. The enormous orchestra employed, comprising eighteen woodwind and eighteen brass 
with strings and percussion in proportion*has been faithfully recorded. Never once is the recording 
overwhelmed by the volume of sound. Here is another triumph for Decca’s full frequency range record- 


ing to match the unrivalled Decca records of ‘The Fire Bird’ and ‘Petrouchka’, 
Le Sacre du Printemps (Stravinsky) 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
Conductor: Eduard van Beinum K |727-30 
Automatic couplings AK 1727-30 [ [ Yj, 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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